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From The Quarterly Review. 
Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey. 

Edited by his Son-in-law, John Wood War- 

ter, B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. 

2 vols. 8vo. London, 1856. 

*¢T coutp inform the dullest author,’’ said 
Coleridge, ‘‘ how he might write an inter- 
esting book. Let him relate the events of 
his own life with honesty, not disguising the 
feelings that accompanied them.’’ To this 
receipt for the manufacture of interesting 
books by the dullest authors, there is the 
fatal objection that the dull man would be 
no more capable of executing the task than 
of composing any other readable work. The 
power of recalling truly the past incidents 
of life, and still more of defining the shifting 
states of mind with precision, is an uncom- 
mon gift, and could never exist without con- 
siderable talents. Few have made the effort 
with tolerable success, not because the events 
of their lives and the feelings of their hearts 
would have been devoid of entertainment and 
instruction, but because their narratives were 
superficial and imperfect. Of those who have 
been eminently qualified for the undertaking 
Southey was among the foremost. No man, he 
said, ever retained a more perfect knowledge 
of the history of hisown mind. He could trace 
the development of his character from infan- 
cy; and as early as his twenty-second year 
looked forward to the record as the most 
pleasing and useful employment in which he 
should ever engage. From natural tempera- 
ment his attention was directed, in an unusual 
degree, to his own doings and thoughts, and 
the design he had formed of relating them to 
the world must have induced him to note 
them still more carefully in their progress, 
and have helped to fix them more firmly in 
his memory. In July, 1820, when he was 
forty-six years of age, he commenced the 
work in a series of letters to his friend John 
May, which were slowly carried on at irreg- 
ular intervals till March, 1825, when he 
finally stopped with the seventeenth letter. 
This narrative, which leaves him in his fif- 
teenth year, has the characteristic fault of 
all his writings, that many of the details are 
insignificant ; but parts are delightful, and 
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no one can read it without regret that it 
should not have been continued through 
another decade till he was settled in life. In 
a tranquil existence like his, the early portion, 
in which the character is formed, is the most 
important. The subsequent history is only 
a repetition of what has gone before; few 
fresh opinions are taken up, or friendships 
made, and the man remains the same to the 
end of the journey. What Southey omitted 
to complete for himself his family have not 
been at the pains to supply. His son, who 
assumed the office of his father’s biographer, 
could never have reflected much upon the na- 
ture of his task, or studied very carefully 
other Lives of reputation to ascertain by the 
example of masters in the art what to do, 
and hardly less material, what to leave un- 
done. No attempt appears to have been 
made to gather from survivors the particulars 
which might have been recovered of the col- 
lege and later school days of the Laureate, 
which his own narrative has left untouched. 
Even if he had continued his history through 
that eventful period, the value of extraneous 
testimony would have hardly been diminished. 
To know a man thoroughly, he must not 
only be painted as he sees himself but as he 
is seen by others. 

The letters of Southey fortunately com- 
menced very shortly after the date at which 
his autobiography stops ; and in these he was 
accustomed to narrate freely the events which 
befell him and the feelings they produced ; 
but in such a series there will always be 
many gaps, and many redundancies, and: 
there has seldom been an instance in which: 
vigorous pruning was more imperatively re- 
quired or more imperfectly applied. The son 
having bound up much in his sheaves which 
should have been cast aside among the stub- 
ble, he is now followed by the son-in-law 
with a large after-harvest, in two volumes 
octavo, to be succeeded by two more, in ad- 
dition to an independent publication of the 
Laureate’s correspondence with his second 
wife, The new editor is less competent than 
the old. The letters of Southey are written 
in pure English and a perspicuous style, but 
in general they are meagre in substance and 
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tame in composition. He had not the art 
of setting off trifles; and when he attempts 
to be vivacious, mistakes nonsense for humor. 
Mr. Wood Warter knows no distinction, and 
has buried what was worth preserving in a 
multitude of vapid effusions, which no one 
of the least descrimination would have 
dreampt of committing to the press. They 
do Southey no discredit. The careless scratch- 
ings of a friendly pen are not intended for 
the public and are not amenable to criti- 
cism. To talk and write with easy off-hand 
freedom is a privilege, nay a necessity, of 
social life. The culprit is the person who 
proclaims from the house-top what was 
meant for a corner, and such an offender is 
the editor of this last instalment of Southey’s 
correspondence. 

Mr. Warter has not the art of expressing 
himself with clearness; but if we understand 
rightly a passage in his preface, he means it 
to be inferred, that whoever refuses to sur- 
render to his misjudgment the letters in their 
possession, is nota friend to the Laureate. To 
us it appears, on the contrary, that no one 
who respects Mr. Southey’s memory will 
submit in this matter to the decision of Mr. 
‘Warter. His very veneration for his father- 
in-law, combined as it is with a total want 
of the most ordinary perspicacity, is an addi- 
tional disqualification, and leads him to fancy 
merits where none exist. A few specimens 
of his editorial skill will be sufficient to dem- 
onstrate his utter incompetency for this or 
any other literary undertaking. The strange 
sentence which follows contains the account 
of his own attainments which he considers 
proper to be laid before the reader. 

‘* For the few notes I am responsible, and they 
are as few as possible, not being myself a con- 
vert to the custom of overlaying an author with 
unnecessary disquisitions, or be-Germanized Ex- 
cursuses, albeit long ago not unread in German 
literature of all sorts, especially theological; and 
from my long residence in Copenhagen, as 
Chaplain to the Embassy, not unversed in Dan- 
ish and Swedish lore, and in the exquisitely cu- 
rious Icelandic Sagas.’’ — Preface, p. XIII. 


Mr. Southey was an Englishman and a 
man of letters who flourished during the pres- 
ent century, and the sources of knowledge to 
which Mr. Warter points, to prove that he 
could, if he pleased, illustrate his father-in- 
law’s familiar correspondence, are ‘‘ German 
literature of all sorts, especially theological, 
Danish, and Swedish lore, and the exquisitely 





curious Icelandic Sagas!” The Icelandic 
Sagas can contain nothing so “ exquisitely 
curious”? as this announcement, notwith- 
standing Mr. Warter’s conviction that he is 
departing from the prevailing custom when 
he declines to overlay the domestic gossip of 
the Laureate with a copious commentary on 
German Theology and Northern Antiquities. 
It may be expected that the annotations of 
so self-denying an editor will all be weighty 
and to the purpose. Mr. Southey chances 
to allude to the well-known Silver manuscript 
preserved in the library at Upsala, and Mr. 
Warter thinks that this is an occasion upon 
which even he is bound to speak, but not 
without a renewal of his protest. 


**It being contrary to my notions to overload 
a book with notes, I say nothing of the discussion 
of names here broached; but, on the mention of 
the Copex Arcentevs, I cannot omit to state 
the delight with which I examined it on the 
spot, nor fail to remember the courtesy with 
which it was showed to me, many years ago.” 
— Vol. 1. p. 226. 


Dr. Johnson has said that every one is of 
importance to himself; but what must be 
Mr. Warter’s notions of his own importance 
to the world, when, note-sparing as he is, he 
yet deems it worth while to inform the public 
that he was shown a MS. with courtesy and 
looked at it with pleasure? There is worse 
folly still. Southey saw in a procession at 
Lisbon the representative of St. George riding 
on horseback, with an attendant walking on 
each side to hold him on by the feet, the pe- 
culiarity being that a man should need such 
assistance to keep him in his seat. To this 
Mr. Warter appends the following unparal- 
leled comment : 

“¢ Litile children, at Warwick May fair, were 
held on by their feet in 1855. This is from an 
eye-witness — my sister-in-law Mrs. Hill.” — 
Vol. 1. p. 105. 

What particularity of place, what preci- 
sion of date, what carefulness to record that 
the circumstance was communicated by an 
actual eye-witness, whose name is given the 
better to authenticate the marvellous fact, 
and all this pomp of assertion and parade of 
evidence is to attest that the little children 
at Warwick fair who were too small to hold 
on a horse by themselves, were held on by 
some one else. Mr. Warter will be aston- 
ished to learn that the custom is not pecu- 
liar to Warwick, but is co-extensive with 
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little children and ponies. It would be idle 
to add to these examples of solemn silliness : 
every one must see that the man who is ca- 
pable of such folly could produce nothing 
better. When he now and then attempts 
the real elucidation of a passage he is posi- 
tively unable to convey any meaning. ‘‘ For 
Francisco de Moraes,’’ says Southey, ‘‘I have 
neither respect nor liking;’’ which draws 
forth from Mr. Warter this luminous note: 

** But see Grenville Catalogue, vol. 11, p. 519, 
and Quart. Rev. No. cxuut. p. 10. Luis Hur- 
tapA Autor al Lector.’’? — 1. p. 5. 

At first we supposed that the enigmatical 
‘Luis Hurtada author to the reader,’’ thus 
printed in small capitals, was one of Mr. 
Warter’s numerous affectations, and that he 
had assumed the signature for the occasion 
from some such peculiar association as leads 
him to connect his father-in-law’s correspon- 
dence with the Icelandic Sagas; but upon 
examining the authority to which he refers, 
we find that what he intended to convey 
was, that Southey was mistaken in suppos- 
ing the romance of ‘‘ Palmerin”’ to be the 
work of Francisco de Moraes, Mr. Grenville 
having discovered in an early Spanish edition 
some acrostic verses of which the burthen is 
—‘* Luis Hurtado Autor al lector.’? If Mr. 
Warter possessed one thousandth part of the 
ingenuity for which he gives credit to his 
readers, we should have been spared this 
ludicrous exhibition of hopeless nonsense. 

The greatest offence of Mr. Warter re- 
mains. Every one who is familiar with the 
writings in which Mr. Southey gave free 
scope to his fancy, is aware of his propensity 
to indulge in levities upon sacred subjects. 
When his friend and benefactor, Mr. Wynn, 
accused him of irreverence, he replied that 
he was a little surprised at the charge, that 
few men had more of what Hartley called 
theopathy in their nature, or a firmer faith 
in the truths of Christianity. The justice 
of this assertion is beyond dispute; but not- 
withstanding the earnestness of his faith, 
the purity of his life, and the solemn tone 
of many of his works, there was some in- 
comprehensible peculiarity of disposition 
which made him think many things inno- 
cent mirth which to others appeared exceed- 
ingly profane. There are numerous exam- 
ples of the infirmity in the ‘* Doctor,” and 
a fragment intended for that medley, which 
is now printed by Mr. Warter for the first 


time, is the most objectionable effusion with 
which we are acquainted of Mr. Southey’s 
unlicensed moods. It is a satire upon the 
Irish, and purports to be an ancient narra- 
tive of the second fall of Eve through eating 
‘* the forbidden potato,” and ‘‘ of the escape 
of Pahat (Pat) at the Deluge,”’ with much 
more of the same description. The whole is 
written in imitation of the incidents and 
language of the Bible, and is, in fact, from 
beginning to end, a burlesque of the sacred 
history in the lowest style of familiar farce. 
To such incredible lengths is the irreverence 
carried that he even parodies the passages in 
which the Deity is represented as speaking 
from Heaven. Few deliberate scoffers have 
ventured upon anything half so shocking. 
Mr. Warter conceives it sufficient apology to 
say that ‘‘those who knew Southey, and 
knew his deep-grounded religious faith, will 
not be offended at the phraseology.” The 
very excuse proves Mr. Warter’s conscious- 
ness that the phraseology was unbecoming, 
and it is almost needless to remark that Mr. 
Southey’s piety can reconcile nobody to a 
buffooning parody of some of the most awful 
narratives in Holy Writ. Far from induc- 
ing us to forego one of the highest instincts 
of our nature, which teaches nearly all per- 
sons to shrink with horror from the unhal- 
lowed junction, the predominant sentiment 
is one of unbounded wonder that a man so 
good could give loose to such ribaldry, or 
that a clergyman of the Church of England 
could be. found to uphold it. If there 
was no excuse for printing the fragment, the 
temptation to it was just as little. It has 
no sort of merit; and the editor who did not 
reject it for its profanity, should have sup- 
pressed it for its dullness. There are several 
other casual expressions scattered about the 
letters, through which we should have ex- 
pected a clerical son-in-law to draw his pen. 

The miserable manner in which lives are 
now written and private papers edited, ren- 
ders it necessary to speak with plainness upon 
the demerits of publications which degrade 
an important department of literature, and 
injure the reputation of the dead. There are 
not a few in late years who have lost the 
greater part of the credit they once enjoyed 
through the indiscreet attempts of admirers 
to perpetuate it. The last sacrifice to pre- 
tentious incapacity is James Montgomery of 





Sheffield, an excellent man and a respectable 
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poet, whose virtues and verse Combined un- 
doubtedly entitled him to a brief memoir. 
Instead of a record in some proportion to his 
claims, four volumes of a bulky life, for which 
a Mr. John Holland is chiefly responsible, 
though it bears a second name upon the title- 
page, have already appeared, and two more 
at least are yet tocome. So gigantic a mon- 
ument to a person of no particular eminence 
provokes ridicule of itself, and the sentiment 
becomes one of disgust when the long-drawn 
narrative is found mainly to consist of verbose, 
pompous, dreary inanities. The poet speaks 
for himself in his works, but the man, to his 
lasting injury, is judged by the medium 
through which he is seen, which is that of 
his feeble and incapable biographer. In the 
ease of Mr. Montgomery the materials and 
the execution are much upona par. It is 
otherwise in the case of Southey. His tal- 
ents were great, his writings were important, 
his associates were many of them eminent, 
his life was not devoid of striking events, his 
ordinary habits were individual and instruc- 
tive, and his conduct in every private rela- 
tion was singularly pleasing. There was full 
scope for narrative, literary criticism, and 
personal character, and nothing was required 
except skill to select and combine the ample 
stores in order to produce a charming bio- 
graphy. His family conceived that relation- 
ship was the principal qualification required 
for the purpose, and the fame of Mr. Southey 
has suffered sadly in consequence. There is 
now no likelihood that the task will be ade- 
quately performed, and we take advantage of 
the appearance of the letters which Mr. 
Warter has published to bring together the 
principal events in the career of their distin- 
guished author during the early portion of the 
important period to which these volumes re- 
late. In reviewing in 1851 his ‘‘ Life” by 
his son, we were obliged to confess that the 
grand problems of his history still remained 
in obscurity. Very much light has since 
been thrown upon particular parts of his con- 
duct, and the effect has been to show that 
many things which before appeared wild and 
inexplicable were evolved, by a natural se- 
quence, out of the position in which he was 
placed. To preserve the connection of the 
narrative, and to embody the recently-pub- 
lished sentiments of Southey upon particular 
passages of his story, we shall be compelled 
to repeat a few of the facts we have noticed 


before ; but it is so seldom that the workings 
of a mind like his are laid bare to the world, 
and there is so much interest in tracing its 
progress, that we believe we shall be justified 
in recurring to circumstances which are in- 
dispensible for obtaining a complete view of 
the man. 

The correspondence opens with the interval 
between his leaving Westminster and going 
to Oxford, but what he was there and what 
he became afterwards, was decided by the 
previous course of his life. He had gone 
through a succession of provincial schools, 
in none of which he had been properly 
taught ; and when he was sent to Westmin- 
ster at the age of fourteen, he had passed 
the stage at which the elementary rules of 
Greek and Latin are commonly learnt ; hence 
the defect was never repaired. He was espe- 
cially backward in the manufacture of verse, 
and when he had attained enough of the bare 
mechanism of the art to satisfy the formal re- 
quirements of his master, he took no further 
pains. ‘*T recollect nothing,’’ he wrote in 
1803, ‘‘in the history of my own feelings 
with more satisfaction than the complacency 
with which I let many a dull fellow stand 
above me in my form, and the perfect resig- 
nation with which I wrote Latin worse than 
anybody who could write Latin at all. A cox- 
comb Etonian was once fawning about Coleridge 
at Cambridge, on occasion of some prize, and 
assuring him that he must get it, till Coleridge 
growled out at last, ‘No, Mr. F. the boot 
fits you, I can’t get my leg in.’’’ Yet not- 
withstanding the consolation he derived from 
the reflection that the leg was too big for the 
boot, and his determination to content him- 
self with exercises of cold lifeless metrical 
prose, he found the task extremely galling. 
His sleep in manhood was always a good deal 
mingled with dreams, and one of the worst 
and most frequent of his nightly visitations 
was the notion that he had these hated Latin 
verses to make. In consequence, in short, 
of bad training he was not a proficient in 
school studies, took little pleasure in them, 
and was unable in that direction to compete 
with youths who, although their abilities per- 
haps were less, had possessed greater advan- 
tages. ‘The little Greek I had sleepeth,” 
he said in 1807, ‘* if it be not dead, and can 
hardly awake without a miracle: and my 
Latin, though abundant enough for all use- 





ful purposes, would be held in great contempt 
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by those people who regard the classics as the 
scriptures of taste.”” He was prone to make 
false quantities, and his son relates that his 
habit in reading Latin was to catch at the 
general sense of a passage without much 
knowledge of its grammatical construction. 
If circumstances had not favored the accu- 


-rate acquirement of the learned languages it 


was otherwise with the literature of his own 
country. His father, though belonging to a 
family, of which some of the members were 
affluent and well connected, had been em- 
barked in trade, and finally settled asa linen- 
draper at Bristol. He had neither knowledge 
nor love of letters, and had his son remained 
beneath his roof, the talents which made him 
famous would, in all likelihood, have never 
been developed. Happily, however, he was 
domiciled with an aunt, Miss Tyler, who had 
a passion for the theatre, and lived much 
with actors and dramatic writers. Young 
Southey was not only a delighted spectator 
of numerous plays, but, what was much more 
to the purpose, he had Shakspeare put into 
his hands as soon as he could read, and had 
gone through Beaumont and Fletcher before 
he was eight years old. A little later he be- 
came acquainted with Hoole’s poor transla- 
tions of Tasso and Ariosto ; and the notes 
directed him to Spenser’s ‘‘ Faery Queen.” 
He fell upon it with the keen relish with 
which the next generation of readers de- 
youred the novels of Walter Scott, and it re- 
mained a fascination to him to the close of 
his days. He told Mr. Rogers that he had 
read it through thirty times. The sister of 
the great Lord Chatham, who had too much 
of his own spirit to live in amity with him, 
used to say sarcastically that it was the only 
book with which her brother waa, acquainted. 
Southey had realized already the intoxicating 
pleasure of drinking at these Pierian springs, 
and he never henceforth ceased to quaff them. 

His poetical compositions almost kept pace 
with his reading. ‘‘It is the easiest thing 
in the world,” he remarked to a friend of his 
aunt’s, “‘ to write a play, for you have only 
to think what you would say if you were in 
the place of the characters and to make them 
say it.”” He was hardly nine, when in 
obedience to this notion he commenced 'a 
tragedy on the continence of Scipio, and 
completed an act and a half. Ariosto di- 
verted him from the drama and turned his 
attention to Epics, one of which he begun be- 





fore he was ten. He planned many others 
in the two or three years which followed; 
and with some he had made considerable pro- 
gress. He had already acquired the habit 
of moralizing in rhyme upon the events of 
his life. On his thirteenth birthday he was 
much impressed with the notion that to be in 
his teens was an awful step in existence, and 
he composed a poem with sundry reflections 
upon mortality. It is one of the luxuries of 
happy boyhood to feign sorrows which it has 
never tasted, and to imagine itself standing 
face to face with remote dangers—a dream 
of heroism with the consciousness of safety. 
He always considered that, through this con- 
stant exercising himself in English verse, he 
had made greater intellectual progress dur- 
ing the year and a half which preceded his 
removal to Westminster than at any other 
period, early or late. When he was nineteen 
he took a review of his manuscript poetical 
works and found that he was already the 
author of 35,000 lines exclusive of numerous 
rhyming epistles. 

This early authorship and familiarity with 
English literature were the main causes of his 
want of diligence in the severer tasks of 
school. His mind was pre-engaged by a less 
toilsome and more fascinating pursuit, and 
one which promised more brilliant results. 
To excel in Greek and Latin exercises was to 
him a pitiful ambition. He aspired to the 
fame of Spenser and Milton, and the conscious 
author of Epics could care little about his 
place in the form. All his desire was to 
write what should be read in his native 
tongue; and when the “ Trifler ”’ was started 
by the Westminster boys in emulation of the 
‘* Microcosm” of Eton, Southey made his 
first attempt to get into print by sending an- 
onymously an elegy which he had composed 
upon the death of a sister. The Editor an- 
nounced that it would be published with al- 
terations, but it never appeared. He had 
still three years to wait for the accomplish- 
ment of this mighty event in an author’s his- 
tory; and when his wish was gratified, it 
was attended with unpleasant and lasting 
consequences. In conjunction with his friend 
and schoolfellow, Grosvenor Bedford, he com- 
menced a periodical paper called the ‘‘ Flag- 
ellant,”” of which the opening number was 
published on March 1, 1792. ‘It was,” - 
he said, ‘‘ Bedford’s writing; but that cir- 
cumstance did not prevent me from feeling 
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that I was that day born into the world as 
an author, and if ever my head touched the 
stars as I walked upon earth it was then. It 
seemed as if I had overleapt a barrier which 
hitherto had kept me from the fields of im- 
mortality, wherein my career was to be run. 
In all London there was not so vain, so 
happy, so elated a creature.” The fifth 
number from his own pen was against flog- 
ging in public schools, accompanied with 
some reflections upon the practice in particu- 
lar of the head-master of Westminster, Dr. 
Vincent, who commenced an action against 
the printer. Southey then confessed himself 
to be the author of the paper, and was 
privately expelled. The effects did not stop 
here. He was shortly to have been removed 
to Christ Church, at Oxford, where a friend 
of his uncle would have procured him a stu- 
dentship. The authorities of the college now 
refused to admit him, and he lost the pro- 
vision which would have led on to fortune. 
He ascribed his subsequent aberrations to this 
unexpected exclusion. He had no idea, till 
he learnt it by the effects, that the essay 
would give offence. It was the mere ebulli- 
tion of boyish thoughtlessness, and there can 
be as little doubt, from his own account in 
his manhood, that strictly construed it was 
an unbecoming effusion. The error of his 
superiors was in not having made sufficient 
allowance for the heedless, unreflecting vehe- 
mence of youth. 

Rejected at Christ Church, he found ad- 
mittance at Balliol, and there he went to 
reside in January, 1793. Already he was 
thoroughly infected with the fever of the 
French Revolution, and believed that noth- 
ing was necessary to establish the reign of 
peace and good-will upon earth except to 
abolish the restraints which kept every man 
from being a law to himself. Once at 
Westminster he sent up a theme abusing 
the great constitutional champion, Edmund 
Burke, and Dr. Vincent returned the essay 
with a scolding. When all the circumstan- 
ces are considered, it is easy to foresee what 
would be his college career. He had little 
liking for the scholastic studies of the place, 
and an ardent passion for English reading ; 
he had learnt to despise dignities and to 
consider them the unenlightened bigots of 
the degenerate past ; he was smarting from 
the penalties inflicted upon him for the 
“ Flagellant,” and entered Oxford with the 


feeling that he had been harshly deprived 
of his expected promotion. The genius loci 
was an evil genius in his sight, and it wag 
impossible he should profit by it. ‘* Four 
years hence,’’ he wrote’ on his arrival, ‘T 
am to be called into orders, and during that 
time how much have I to learn.”” Porson 
said that he once thought of entering the 
church, and studied divinity for a year or 
two, but gave it up on discovering that he 
should require half a century of reading to 
satisfy his mind upon the several points. 
This was not the sort of preparation to 
which Southey alludes. The lessons he, in 
his own opinion, had to learn, were of 
another description. ‘‘I must learn to 
break a rebellious spirit which neither au- 
thority nor oppression could ever bow; it 
would be easier to break my neck. I must 
learn to work a problem instead of writing 
an ode. I must learn to pay respect to men 
remarkable only for great. wigs and little 
wisdom.’”’ He expected ‘‘ to meet with ped- 
antry, prejudice, and aristocracy,’ and con- 
sequently found them in every trivial regu- 
lation of the place. No flaming innovator 
ever suspected that it was possible to be 
prejudiced against existing institutions as 
well as in their favor. 

Shortly before he went to Oxford he tried 
to learn Euclid, pored over it for a fortnight, 
was confused by its contents, and returned to 
his favorite Spenser. At the University he 
made one or two fitful efforts to read Tacitus 
and Homer, but speedily relinquished the 
attempt. ‘Of all the months in my life,” 
he wrote in 1807, ‘* those which were passed 
at Oxford were the most unprofitable. What 
Greek I took there I literally left there, and 
could not help losing; and all I learnt was 
a little swimming (very little, the worse 
luck) and a little boating.”” With these 
exceptions he relished the recreations in 
vogue no better than the studies. The un- 
dergraduates, he says, gave way “‘ to every 
species of abandoned excess; ’’ and he had 
happily a disgust of dissipation. His notions 
were refined, his feelings domestic, and he 
shrunk from the noisy revels and coarse lan- 
guage by which he was surrounded. Apart 
from one or two particular friends there was 
nothing congenial to his mind among equals 
or superiors. His notions of University edu- 
cation were ever after colored by his own 





experience. He advised young collegians 
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not to devote much time to the studies of 
the place, or to be solicitous about their 
degree. Such honors, he said, were like 
provincial tokens which only passed current 
upon the spot, and had but a temporary 
value even there. 

A fresh circumstance rendered his position 
at Oxford more uneasy than ever. He read 
Gibbon at seventeen, which shook his faith 
in Christianity. A young Oxonian, Edmund 
Seward, whose name he always mentioned 
with love and veneration, drew him back to 
religion. The services of the church and 
college-chapel appearing cold, they attended 
the meeting-house, and were revolted. As 
long, however, as Seward remained, his influ- 
ence sufficed to keep his friend from relapsing 
into scepticism ; but he was no sooner gone 
than Southey became a Deist. Infidelity 
and Republicanism, as he himself testifies, 
were then everywhere in alliance. The 
Stoicism of Epictetus was substituted for the 
morality of the Gospel, and Southey, who 
not only read, but adopted the austere max- 
ims of the heathen manual, used earnestly 
to recommend it for a guide long after he 
had become a convert to the Christian faith. 
He always believed in the virtue of any- 
thing which once had influenced himself, 
however different the circumstances. Hay- 
ing cast aside revelation, it was necessary 
now that he should cease to think of the 
church for a profession, and in the begin- 
ning of 1794 he forsook theology for medicine. 

His hope of beixifable to assist his family, 
who were in indifferent circumstances, chiefly 
depended upon his taking Orders, and he did 
not abandon the design without many con- 
flicts and much anxiety of mind. His new 
calling did not detain him long. The dis- 
secting-room proved too much for his nerves, 
and turning his back upon medicine, he in- 
quired of his friend Bedford, who was a clerk 
in the Exchequer, whether it would not be 
possible to procure him a similar post. He 
had taken care, in the fervor of his enthusi- 
asm, to make his republican opinions notori- 
ous, and the government were not likely to 
reward his zeal with a place. Some incident 
which affected him personally, and which has 
never been revealed, can alone account for 
the intense rancor which he felt towards Pitt. 
Not only did he believe such childish stories 
as that it was the minister himself who con- 
trived to have the stone flung at the king’s 





coach, that he might alarm people into sub- 
mission to his measures, but when the death 
of the great statesman was announced, he 
said with a ferocity which was not the least 
in his usual nature ‘‘ that the best thing Pitt 
ever did was to die out of the way.” He 
broke out into still more intemperate language 
when he heard that Fox, who had been a fa- 
vorite with him, was also gone. ‘I am 
grieved at his death — sorry that he did not 
die before that wretched Pitt, that he might 
have been spared the disgrace of pronouncing 
@ panegyric upon such a coxcombly, insolent, 
empty-headed, long-winded braggadocio.”’ 
The man who could speak thus of one of the 
most distinguished orators and ministers of 
modern times deprived himself forever of the 
right to complain of detracters and critics. 

While Southey lingered at Oxford, unde- 
cided what to do, and where to turn, he was 
conscience-stricken at his waste of time and 
the uselessness of his life, and sometimes ex- 
pressed a wish that he was a laborer or me- 
chanic. In one of his letters at the close of 
1793, he exclaimed, that ‘‘ oppression was 
triumphant everywhere, that depravity per- 
vaded the whole creation, and that there was 
no place for virtue.”” In other words, he 
referred the disease which was in himself to 
the things about him. Because his deistical 
creed would not suffer him to become a min- 
ister in a Christian church, because his sensi- 
tive feelings would not permit him to prose- 
cute anatomy, because his uncompromising 
republicanism would not enable him to enter 
the service of the king he anathematized, be- 
cause he was headstrong and unsettled, and 
in this mood of mind there was no place for 
Robert Southey, he came to the conclusion 
that creation was depraved and virtue denied 
a home upon earth. The only quarter to 
which he still looked with hope was America, 
and every scheme having failed, he appeared 
bent upon emigration. 

It was at this crisis that Coleridge, late 
Cumberback of the 15th Light Dragoons, ar- 
rived at Oxford (June, 1794) on a visit toa 
friend, and was introduced to Southey. His 
principal theme was just then Socinianism, 
of which he was the intolerant Apostle. 
Southey, who was shocked at the practical 
consequences of irreligion among the sceptics 
and atheists with whom he lately lived, 
was gladly convinced by his new acquaintance 
that the objections to Christianity did not 
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attach to the Unitarian scheme. While 
Southey accepted the doctrines of Coleridge, 
the latter who was loose in his morals, re- 
solved to copy the good conduct of his disci- 
ple. The eloquent ex-dragoon had hitherto 
paid little attention to politics; but among 
the airy visions which had been generated in 
his teeming brain was the project of Panti- 
socracy —a republic to be founded in the 
wilds of America, of which the fundamental 
principles were an equality of rank and prop- 
erty, and where all who composed it were to 
be under the perpetual dominion of reason, 
virtue, and love. With Coleridge this was 
nothing more at the commencement than a 
waking dream, a pleasant speculation of 
poetical philosophy; but the suggestion 
struck upon every chord of Southey’s mind, 
and promised the fulfilment of wishes which 
for months had been fermenting within him. 
His tormenting self-reproaches would cease, 
his longing to go to America would be grat- 
ified, and > would enjoy the felicity of ilv- 
ing in a pure democracy, where he could sit 
unelbowed by kings and aristocrats. ‘‘ You,’’ 
he wrote to his brother Tom in October, 1794, 
‘‘ are unpleasantly situated, so is my mother, 
so were we all till this grand scheme of Pan- 
tisocracy flashed upon our minds, and now it 
is all perfectly delightful.’’ 
Coleridge, contented to have delivered a 
lowing description of Utopia, did nothing 
farther and departed on a pedestrian tour 
through Wales, where, as the ridiculous will 
sometimes mingle itself with the sublime, he 
feared he had caught the itch from an admir- 
ing democratical auditor at an inn, who in- 
sisted upon shaking hands with him. In his 
absence Southey matured the scheme with a 
fellow-collegian, Burnett, the son of a farmer 
in Somersetshire, and when Coleridge, in 
August, 1794, came through Bristol, on his 
way from Wales, his friend met him with a 
formal proposal to found Utopia in earnest. 
If the theory was due to one, the attempt to 
reduce it to practice originated solely with 
the other. Coleridge who enjoyed anything 
as long as the talking stage endured, made 
no difficulties, and the happy pair of Panti- 
socratists, who were to renew the garden of 
Eden in the wilds of America, at once set 
off on a walking expedition to the residence 
of their co-visionary Burnett. On the jour- 
ney Coleridge discoursed much of a certain 
Mary Evans, with whom he declared he was 
deeply in love. The friends stopped, on their 
return, at the house of Southey’s mother in 
Bath, and there Coleridge, to the astonish- 
ment of his fellow-pantisocratist, suddenly 
forgot his devotion to Mary Evans, and pro- 
sey to a newly-made acquaintance, Sarah 
icker. Southey was already engaged to 
her sister. 
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During the five weeks which Coleridge re- 
mained with his friend, he shared his time 
between making love to his Sarah and enlist- 
ing recruits for what he called ‘ Freedom’s 
undivided dell.” The burthen of all his 
speeches had, ten years before, been summed 
up by Burns in a single stanza ; 


*¢ But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose heart the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

* Each aid the others,’ 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 
My friends, my brothers ! 


This generous and philanthropic text, set 
off by a wonderful affluence of words and im- 
agery, might attract the young, who listened 
to no other monitor than the swelling emo- 
tions of their hearts when under the witch- 
ery of Coleridge’s persuasive tongue, but no 
man of the least experience in life could have 
done otherwise than laugh, and there can be 
no stronger instance of the simplicity of the 
originator of the plan, than that he should 
have shared the conviction of one of his con- 
verts, who was intimate with Priestley, that 
the Doctor, the moment he was acquainted 
with the particulars, would beg to be admit- 
ted into the chosen band. ‘ Everything,” 
wrote Southey, ‘ is in the fairest train. Fa- 
vell and Le Grice, two young Pantisocrats, of 
nineteen, join us.’? This was the class which 
furnished the materials for the intended col- 
ony. The effect produced upon maturer 
minds by the rhapsodies of Coleridge, is ad- 
mirably expressed in a — by himself 
of the remarks of a friend at Cambridge, 
whither he now directed his steps. ‘*‘ He fled 
from me because ‘ he would not answer for 
his own sanity sitting ear a madman of 
genius.’ He told me ‘That the strength of 
my imagination had intoxicated my reason, 
and that the acuteness of my reason & given 
a directing influence to my imagination.’ ” 
The name of this friend is left blank in the 
Life of Southey. It ought to have been re- 
corded on account of this single saying, 
which is the acutest and tersest criticism ever 
pronounced upon Coleridge. 

It was early in the autumn of 1794 when 
Coleridge returned to Cambridge, and the 
winter, he informed a correspondent, was to 
be devoted by those of their number who 
from academic habits were deficient in mus- 
cular strength to agriculture and carpen- 
try. It happened that the hopeful band 
of Pantisocratists were far too speculative to 
take a single practical step, or the first day 
spent at the plough and in the saw-pit would 
have dissipated their dream. The experience 
of Coleridge when a private in the 15th Light 
Dragoons, under the name of Silas Tomken 
Cumberback, was not of a kind to augur 
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much success in his new calling. He never 
could learn to rub down his charger, and to 
escape punishment he purchased the assist- 
ance of a comrade by writing love-verses to 
his sweetheart. The horsemanship of Silas 
was on par with his grooming. He was cov- 
ererd with bruises Ton his frequent falls, 
and at each of these customary tumbles the 
men exclaimed with a laugh, ‘ Silas is off 
again.’’* ‘* Whose rusty gun is this? ’’ in- 
quired the inspecting officer. ‘‘ Is it very 
rusty?’’ asked Cumberback. ‘ Yes, Cum- 
berback, itis,’ replied the officer sternly. 
‘¢ Then,’’ said Silas, ‘¢ it must be mine.’’ In 
organizing the Pantisocratic regiment, Cole- 
rid e, remembering the stable trials of Cum- 
berback, did not overlook the value ofa 
competent deputy. There was a youth 
named Shadrack Weeks in the service of 
Southey’s aunt, Miss Tyler. Him they per- 
suaded to consent to leave doleful old Eng- 
land, and make one with them in Elysium. 
The fact is thus announced by Coleridge in 
large capital letters, with a double note of 
admiration :—‘*SHAD GOES WITH US; 
HE IS MY BROTHER!!” The most ra- 
tional view which Coleridge ever entertained 
on the subject is shown in this sense of the 
importance of the co-operation of Brother 
Shad, for he was the only person among them 
who was capable of doing a day’s work, 
or could have kept the rest from starving. 
Nobody had an equal interest with Coleridge 
in insisting upon a community of property. 
Whoever else might have worked, it is cer- 
tain that he would not. If verse and elo- 
quence could have sweetened toil no one 
would have been more successful in lighten- 
ing the labors of his brethren. He would 
have talked much $f the delights of industry 
and of the blessings of eating bread by the 
sweat of the brow; as Wordsworth after- 
wards sung of him, 


“He —— have taught you how you might em- 
0 

Yourself,” 
and there his mission would have ended. 

The besetting sins of Coleridge were already 
beginning to ae Instead of returning 
to Bath, as he had promised, he halted in 
London, and dropped all communication both 
with his friend and his betrothed. He wasat 
last tracked to the ‘* Cat and Salutation,”’ in 
Newgate Street, where his seductive talk had 
attracted such a number of customers, that 
the landlord offered him free quarters. 
Lamb refers in his letters to the delightful 


*The “ noticeable man,” as Wordsworth called him, 
was a still more noticeable rider, notwithstanding his cav- 
alry training. A stranger who saw him jogging along the 
road asked him jeeringly, “Did you meeta tailor?” 
“Yes,” answered Coleridge, “and he told me if I went a 
little further I should meet a goose.” 





evenings he had spent with him in the smoky 
little parlor, discoursing on poetry over 
punch and welsh-rabbit. There Southey 
wrote to him, and received for answer that 
he would start on a particular day by the 
wagon. His eager and earnest friend walked 
to Marlborough to meet him, but the impa- 
tience was by no means reciprocal, and the 
faithless Pantisocratist was not among the 
passengers. The only chance of securing 
him was to go and fetch him, and a little 
while afterwards (January, 1795,) Southey 
went in person to the ‘* Cat and Salutation.” 
Coleridge, who had ceased perhaps to draw 
crowded houses, had departed from the origi- 
nal scene of his success, but was found in 
full song at the ‘‘ Angel Inn,’’ in Butcher- 
Hall Street, and was carried off to Bath. 
The motives of his conduct are easy to be 
inferred from his character. He never of his 
own accord left any place in which he was 
comfortable, and matters were now advance 
ing to the point in which there was something 
to be done as well as said. As long as the 
unch and welsh-rabbit held out, and he had 
mb to listen to him, he would have re 
mained. unmindful of his engagement to go 
to the wilds of America. 
Southey for the greater part of his life ®% 
been domiciled with his aunt. On learnin 
the pa aon of her sang nephew with 
the equally penniless Miss Fricker, and his 
resolution to found a model republic on the 
other side of the Atlantic, she turned him 
outof doors. His mother endeavored to im- 
rove her circumstances by keeping a lodg- 
ing-house in Bath, but the result did not 
answer her expectations ; and, when Southey 
came back with Coleridge from London, he 
determined to be burdensome to her no longer, 
and left her, against her wish, that he might 
earn a subsistence in Bristol. The difficulty 
of getting a trial for Pantisocracy had from 
the outset been pecuniary. ‘‘ Money,’’ wrote 
Southey, meaning the want of it, ‘* isa huge 
evil.”” People with nothing jumped at a 
community of property; but men with 
sessions were not attracted by the idea. 
Southey, who expected to raise funds b 
authorship, had, in the autumn of 1794, 
published at Bath, in conjunction with Rob- 
ert Lovell, a small volume of poems, which 
brought neither fame nor profit. His chief 
reliance, however, was on his epic poem 
‘¢ Joan of Arc,’’ which had been composed 
in six weeks in 1793, and with the proceeds 
of which he hoped to pay his passage to 
America, and buy ‘‘ a spade, a plough, and 
a few acres of land.’’ Epics were then more 
marketable commodities than they are at 
resent, or are ever likely to be again; but 
Southey’s magnum oe might have been 
left upon his hands till he was old enough to 
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be sensible of its incurable defects, if, in his 
own language, he had not ‘met with a 
bookseller as inexperienced and as ardent as 
himself.”” This was Joseph Cottle of Bristol, 
who, after hearing a portion of the poem, 
offered fifty guineas for the copyright, and 
fifty copies for subscribers. So crudely had 
the work been composed, that it took six 
months to correct what had been written in 
six weeks, and in the meanwhile it was 
necessary to subsist. When, therefore, Sou- 
they and Coleridge arrived at Bristol in 
January, 1795, it was with the purpose of 
delivering lectures as the speediest method 
of making money. The founders of Pantis- 
ocracy were already living under the con- 
stitution they had framed. There was to be 
an equal division of profits, and Coleridge had 
& foretaste of the great advantages of the ar- 
rangement, for the earnings of Southey were 
four to one, though the charge for admit- 
tance to his entire course of twelve lectures 
on History was but half a guinea. The 
fourth lecture was to be ‘* On the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Decline of the Roman Empire ; ”’ 
and Coleridge, in consequence of the partie- 
ular attention he had paid to the subject, 
permission to deliver it. The room 
was thronged, but no Coleridge came ; and 
the assembly were obliged to go lectureless 
to bed. Thenext day Southey remonstrated. 
Coleridge maintained that his non-appear- 
ance was immaterial. Southey responded, 
and presently the lamentable truth became 
apparent that it was possible for Pantisocra- 
tists to quarrel. Indeed, Cottle observed 
about the same time that Coleridge and 
Lovell had ceased to speak. He inquired 
the cause, and Brother Coleridge replied that 
Brother Lovell was ‘‘a villain.’”? The vil- 
lainy turned out to be that Lovell, who was 
mnarried to one of the Miss Frickers, had 
éndeavored to dissuade Coleridge from com- 
pleting his engagement with Sarah until he 
was able to maintain her. These differences 
were of short duration, but they sufficed to 
show that human passions would not be 
extinct on the banks of the Susquehanna. 
Coleridge had a singular aptitude, not to 
| passion, for lecturing in all places and on 
all occasions ; and it is a striking proof of 
his infirmity of purpose, that, in spite of the 
facility with which he spoke, the smallest 
motives would induce him to break faith 
with the public. Twenty years after he had 
treated the disappointment of Southey’s au- 
dience with easy levity, he persuaded his 
friends at Bristol to subscribe to a course of 
lectures on Shakspeare. A Mr. Cumberland 
atrived on the appointed day from London full 
of the fascinations of a passenger, who talked 
incessantly, and who decla his intention 
at Bath of seeing a lady, with whom he got 
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acquainted in the coach, safe to her own 
door in North Wales. The copiousness of 
the traveller’s discourse, combined with its 
charm, led Mr. Cumberland’s brother to re- 
mark that he should have supposed it to have 
been Coleridge if he had not been engaged 
to lecture at Bristol that very afternoon. 
‘¢ That,’’ said the other, ‘* was his name ; ”’ 
and without loss of time his friends sent 
round to the holders of tickets to state that 
the lectures were unavoidably postponed 
until further notice. When he arrived in 
Bristol, after his Welsh trip, a second day 
was fixed, but again the truant Coleridge 
omitted to appear. Search was made for 
him, and he was discovered delivering a pri- 
vate lecture over a bottle of wine to an 
acquaintance who had invited him to dinner. 
He was led away to his public audience, but 
not before they had been kept waiting an 
hour. Whatever the call, he was incapable 
of tearing himself from present enjoyment. 
Southey could not have gone on long with- 
out perceiving that something more was 
required than equality of power and a com- 
munity of property to render men the quint- 
essence ‘* of reason, virtue, and love ;’’ but 
his first misgivings arose from the repeated 
lapses of Coleridge, and the conviction that 
no dependence could be placed on him. _ Even 
his remarkable conversation lost much of 
its attraction with its novelty. His deep 
metaphysical, critical, and theological specu- 
lations had introduced Southey to a new 
world of thought. It was, however, itself 
a narrow world, for Coleridge was one of 
those enthusiasts whose minds are absorbed 
by the doctrine they have last espoused. 
Southey describes him as repeating the same 
thing to every fresh company; and if they 
were at seven parties in the week, his set 
discourse was delivered seven times. His 
pauses occurred only at intervals of a quarter 
or half an hour, and he did not suffer the 
second personage in the dialogue to thrust 
in more than a few hasty words before he 
launched anew upon his loquacious course. 
This monotonous exuberance grew fatiguing 
after a while ; and Southey, who, like ever 
body else, was bewitched by him at the 
outset, may have begun to feel alarmed at 
the prospect of being banished with him to 
the wilds of America. It was to the talk- 
ativeness of Coleridge that he ascribed his 
own taciturnity. 

A pecuniary crisis hastened Southey’s de- 
termination to dissolve the partnership. In 
February, 1795, he had already discovered 
that it would be years before he could raise 
money to embark, and it soon became diffi- 
cult to earn his daily bread. The friends 
projected a magazine, of which one peculiar- 
ity was to be the insertion of nothing but 
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what was good, as if any editor ever from 
choice admitted what was bad. It was the 
Utopia of Pantisocracy applied to literature. 
Southey next sent a specimen of his prose to 
a London newspaper — the ‘‘ Telegraph ”’— 
and expected to be appointed a paid corres- 
pondent, but he was offered, instead, the place 
ofa reporter. His apparently hopeless en- 
gement with Miss Fricker pressed upon 
fis mind, and hilarious as he was by nature, 
and self-possessed under difficulties, he be- 
came wasted with anxiety, and expected to 
sink under the trial. In the midst of his 
misery he exhibited a quality which mani- 
fests itself again and again in his life under 
every variety of circumstance — his intense 
delight in the mere act of composition, which 
is so distasteful to most men. ‘I often 
walked the streets at dinner-time for want of 
a dinner, when [ had not eighteen-pence for 
the ordinary, nor bread and cheese at my 
lodgings. But do not suppose that I thought 
of my dinner when I was walking ; my head 
was full of what I was composing ; when I 
lay down at night I was planning my poem, 
and when I rose up in the morning the poem 
was the first thought to which I was awake.”’ 
But even the luxuries of composition will not 
forever supply the place of food, and his lit- 
erary expedients being completely exhausted 
by the summer of 1795, he was compelled by 
want to return to his mother’s house at Bath. 
He communicated his formal abandonment 
of the American project to his colleague, who 
received it without remonstrance, and ap- 
ared as cordial as ever, but behind his back 
nounced him for a villain —a term which 
seems, in the vocabulary of Coleridge, to have 
been synonymous with a Pantisocratist. A 
total breach between them ensued, which 
lasted till the following year, when Southey, 
on his return to Bristol, sent up a scrap of 
aper to Coleridge’s lodging, on which he 
written, froma play of Schiller, the 
words, ‘* Fiesco! Fiesco! thou leavest a void 
in my bosom which the human race thrice 
told will never fill up.’’ Upon this they were 
once more friends, in spite of Pantisocracy. 
The colonial fraternity was dissolved on 
the secession of Southey ; but the delusion is 
one which will recur at intervals, and it 
seemed worth while, for the sake of the 
moral, to construct a connected narrative 
from the accumulating documents which have 
filled up former blanks in the history. The 
particulars were all related or confirmed by 
the actors themselves, who, immediately the 
attempt was abandoned, acknowledged it 
With one consent to have been as wild as it 
was futile. Southey had been largely influ- 
enced by the reveries of Godwin, and, shortly 
after the bursting of the bubble, he wrote to 








Bedford, ‘ I have since seen his fundamental 
error, that he theorizes for another state, not 
for the rule of conduct in the present.” This 
is the fallacious assumption in every plan of 
the kind. Human nature is saypesd to be 
something entirely different from what it is 
in fact, and an imaginary world is constructed 
out of imaginary elements. In the excel- 
lence of the materials no set of visionaries 
can hope, on the whole, to surpass, and few 
can hope to equal, the Bristol Pantisocratists. 
In general, the projectors are knaves and the 
rest are dupes. These young men were hon- 
est in their zeal, and believed in themselves. 
Coleridge had genius, and Southey, in addi- 
tion to rare talents, was blessed with a cheer- 
ful disposition, a strong will, untiring indus 
try, and the most perfect rectitude. Yeteven 
he was about to carry with him to the banks 
of the Susquehanna a predominant feeling 
which was in complete contravention to the 
first article of their charter. He avowed, 
twenty years afterwards, that it was impossi- 
ble to long any more dearly than he did at 
this time for the honors of rperney Such 
a craving was only another name for a love 
of ascendency, a wish to be conspicuous 
among his fellow-men, and, while talkingpef 
Pantisocracy, he really pear the sole 
form of aristocracy to which he himself could 
hope to attain— the aristocracy of talent. 
The desire for fame and the desire for equal- 
ity is a contradiction in terms. The want of 
a home and a profession, a mind dissatisfied 
with the world because ill at ease with itself, 
were the main arguments which turned the 
thoughts of the brother bards to er 
distant state, in the vague notion that the 
troubles of their lot would be left behind. 
A slight variation in their circumstances 
would have given a different direction to their 
thoughts. In 1799 Southey visited Coleridge 
at his mother’s house at Ottery. Mrs. Cole- 
ridge was deaf, but seeing her son Samuel, 
whose speculative aberrations were not to her 
taste, arguing with his brothers, she took 
for granted he was eam and cried out, 
‘s Ah, if your poor father had been alive, he 
would soon have convinced you.’? The sally 
amused the circle, but the simple lady h 
touched the primitive source of the evil. A 
little paternal influence and counsel would 
have pre pe the folly in the bud, or rather, 
revented it from budding. Coleridge was 
be ond the control of a mother, and, having 
exhausted the family bounty, he appeared to 
his associates, when preaching Pantisocracy 
at Bristol, to be without a relative in the 
world. Southey’s father died about the time 
that his son went to Oxford, and the widow, 
far from exercising a wholesome restraint, 
encouraged the American delusion with all 
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her might, and eager, no doubt, to escape 
from the pressure ofstraitened circumstances, 
resolved to be of the party. 

Southey remained with his mother at Bath 
till the middle of November, chiefly em- 
ployed in remodelling ‘‘ Joan of Arc.”’ An 
admirable uncle, the Rev. Herbert Hill, who 
paid the expenses of his nephew at Oxford, 
came home in August, on leave of absence 
from Lisbon, where he was chaplain to the 
British Factory. Hestrongly urged Southey 
to revert to his original destination, and 
enter into orders. For implicit faith to com- 
ply with this request he would have given, 

e said, every intellectual gift he possessed, 
but it was only by perjury that he could 
pass inat thedoor. His uncle next proposed 
to take him for a few months to Lisbon, with 
the secret view of weaning him from his hot- 
brained theories, and his attachment to Miss 
Fricker. The parting from his love was, in 
his own mind, the objection to the plan. 
Weary, however, he said, of refusing all his 
mother’s wishes, and conscious that the time 
must pass unpleasantly anywhere, he con- 
sented to go. His exhausted finances had, 
doubtless, the principal share in the deter- 
mination. He had paid his debts at Bristol 
with funds advanced by Cottle for a volume 
of miscellaneous poems, which were not yet 
as snagg for the press, and there was no 

urther prospect of profitable employment. 
One portion of his uncle’s intentions he took 
care to frustrate by uniting himself to Miss 
Fricker on the very morning he set out on 
his travels, November 14th, 1795. They 
shook hands after the ceremony, and parted 
in silence. Such was Southey’s poverty at 
the time, that Cottle furnished the money 
for the ring and fees. It was intended that 
the marriage should remain a secret, and the 
bride called herself by her maiden name, 
and wore her wedding-ring round her neck. 
When her husband got to Falmouth, a letter 
from his brother-in-law overtook him, in- 
forming him that the intelligence was already 
public. Considering the sensation which he 
and Coleridge had excited in Bristol by lec- 
tures, conversation, poetry, and Pantiso- 
cracy, and that, according to his own ac- 
count, he was ‘‘ wondered at by all, hated 
by the Aristocrats, and was the very oracle 
of his party,”’ he might have been sure that 
the parson and clerk would not permit so 
notable a marriage to pass unobserved, to say 
nothing of the numerous whispering chan- 
nels which were established through Mrs. 
Fricker and her six daughters, and the two 
Miss Cottles, and all the confidential friends 
of each of these ladies. With so many cen- 
tres of communication, it is probable that the 
whole of Bristol had been told the news be- 
fore night, with strict injunctions to let it go 
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no further. at this time 


Southey 

the self-denial and SH ereancy a man, but 
he exhibited more than a boyish simplicity 
in his ignorance of the world. 


The Miss Cottles kept a school, and it was 
with them that he boarded his wife during 
his absence. The marriage was rash in every- 
thing except the virtues of the young couple, 
and they had enjoyed unusual opportunities 
for knowing that in this respect they were 
not deceived in each other. ‘They had been 
almost bred up together, and Southey had 
for years esteemed “Miss Fricker as a’ sister 
before he was of an age to dream of making 
her his wife. The attachment, long cher- 
ished in silence, was not avowed till the , 
vision of American plenty led him to imagine 
that a competency was secured, and, when 
all hope of realizing the scenes of pastoral 
poetry was gone, it was hardly in his power 
to retrace his steps. The issue vindicated 
the improvident match. He traced all his 
happiness to his early union; and when, in 
1864, the mind of Mrs. Southey omg way, 
and it was necessary to remove her to an 
asylum, he said, in one of the pathetic let- 
ters which he wrote on the occasion, that for 
** forty aa she had been the life of his 
life.’ On her death, in 1837, he drew her 
domestic character in a few simple words, 
which have the soberness of truth, and show 
that he could not possibly have chosen better 
‘« No man ever had a truer helpmate—no 
children a more careful mother. No family 
was ever more wisely ordered, no housekeep- 
ing ever conducted with Wega prudence or 
greater comfort. Everything was left to her 
management, and managed so quietly and so 
well that, except in times of sickness and 
sorrow, | had literally no cares.”’ 

Southey landed in England May 15, 1796, 
after an absence of six months. What he 
considered the principal advantage of his 
Peninsular residence, the acquaintance with 
the language, literature, and localities of 
Spain and Portugal, was, we are persuaded, 
an unpropitious event, which has been ex- 
tremely detrimental to his fame. His atten- 
tion became directed to those countries in an 
especial degree, and he was led to make them 
the subject of the voluminous works upon 
which he relied for the ‘iy - part of his 
reputation with posterity. His scheme for 
the History of Portugal included its depend- 
encies, and the only portion he completed 
—the ‘ History of Brazil,’’—is related 


with fatal minuteness. Neither the scenes 
nor the events have much interest for Eng- 
lishmen, and the bulky record lies neglected 
and almost forgotten. His ‘‘ History of the 
Peninsular War,’’ which was another result 
of the predilection he acquired in his travels, 

ally unread, for no civilian can be an 
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authority on military movements ; and we 
need not be surprised at the statement of the 
Duke of Wellington, that Southey had sig- 
nally misapprehended his battles and cam- 
paigns. Had he remained at home during 
the critical period when his tastes were be- 
coming fixed, he would have selected an 
English theme for his chief productions ; 
the minuteness of his narrative on topics 
which appealed to national sympathies would 
have enhanced their value ; and, instead of 
depending for most of his pom upon 

e thought un- 
worthy of his powers, his fame would have 
been associated with some standard history 
of our language and literature. The best- 
laid schemes somtimes turn out the worst ; 
and the journey to Lisbon was, we believe, 
in its permanent consequences, the most un- 
fortunate step in Southey’s life. 

In other respects, change of place and 
society may have hastened the alteration in 
his political sentiments which time before 
long would have effected at home. His 
uncle, who was struck with his uncommon 
qualities of head and heart, and said that he 
had everything except common sense, de- 
tected little difference in his notions, for, as 
in all such cases, he continued formally to 

rofess his creed when it was rapidly losing 
its hold upon his mind. His letters show 
that the lessons of experience had not been 
thrown away upon him. The horrors of the 
French Revolution, though he endeavored to 
separate them from the cause in which they 
were perpetrated, affected him deeply. In 
Portugal he blessed himself that he was an 
Englishman, and came to the conclusion 
that, if his own country was not an El Do- 
rado, it was yet better than any other. He 
had no sooner got back to it than he ex- 
claimed, ‘* How does time mellow down our 
opinions! Little of that ardent enthusiasm 
which so lately fevered my whole character 
remains.’’ A twelvemonth later (June, 1797), 
he mentions that he never saw a newspaper, 
and never thought of one. ‘There was a 
time,’ he wrote a few days afterwards, 
“when I believed in the persuadability of 
man, and had the mania of man-mending. 
Experience has taught me better. The ablest 
angry can do little in the great lazar- 

ouse of society. He acts the wisest part 
who retires from the contagion.”? He had 
tried his panacea upon a few select Pantiso- 
cratic friends, and the result of the experi- 
ment might well induce him to mistrust the 
power of his remedy to regenerate nations. 
Above all, he was tasting the sweets of do- 
mestic life, and, happy in himself, he had 
lost. his ion for re-modelling the world. 
His republicanism was virtually at an end. 
Total apathy had sueceeded to excitement, 





and, when an interest in public affairs was 
rekindled in him, advancing years and under- 
standing had modified his views. There was, 
however, a long intermediate period, and, by 
his own statement, it was not till he was 
forty that his opinions ‘‘ upon all important 
subjects were matured and settled.”’ In the 
subsequent heats of party, he was frequently 
stigmatized for a renegade. Never was the 
imputation less deserved. ‘‘ Mine,’’ he said 
truly, ‘has been a straight-onward path. 
Nothing more has taken place in me than 
the ordinary process of beer or wine — of 
fermenting, and settling, and ripening.’’ His 
stacy errors were simply those of a warm 
eartand an immature judgment; and eve 
candid person will admit the justice of his 
assertion, that he had no more reason to be 
ashamed of having been a republican than 
of having been a boy. 

Southey returned from Portugal with £18 . 
in his pocket, the balance of £30 which he 
received for his journey from his uncle. The 
money for the copyright of ‘‘ Joan of Arc”? 
had been expended on the board of his wife 
during his absence. He was Cottle’s debtor 
in a volume of miscellaneous poems, for which 
he had already been paid the stipulated thirty 
guineas. He had to discharge this obligation 
and to find ways and means of living till 
Christmas. He immediately commenced that 
life of patient literary toil from which he 
never swerved again while health and intel- 
lect remained, and which must be numbered 
among the most memorable and instructive 
examples in theannals of authorship. ‘‘ One ° 
overwhelming propensity,” he wrote in 1800, 
‘‘has formed my destiny, and marred all 
prospects of rank and wealth; but it has 
made me happy, and will make me immor- 
tal.’’ A later retrospect confirms the asser- 
tion. ‘*I have been,’’ he said in 1809, ‘*in 
as many situations of real suffering as falls to 
any man’s lot between the years of seventeen 
and twenty-two. But since that time no 
man’s life can have passed more smoothly.” 
The period from which he dates his felici 
had just arrived, and he shut himself up wit 
his newly-restored wife and gave full swing 
to his literary passion. By the close of the 
year he had completed his poems and a vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Letters on Spain and Portugal.” 
Of these letters Cottle was also the purchaser, 
and week by week he advanced the author, 
who had po, a lodging in Bristol, the small 
sum which sufficed for his frugal wants. He 
at the same time became a contributer to the 
‘‘ Monthly Magazine,’’ which added no great 
deal to his finances. The remuneration was 
only five guineas for sixteen closely-printed 
pages, and his earnings from it in the first 
eight months amounted to seven pounds and 
two pair of breeches. His earliest contribu- 
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tions were chiefly poetical, and he sent such 

ieces as were not worth printing in a col- 
ection of hisown. The proceeds of his sub- 
scription copies of ‘‘ Joan of Arc” came in 
aid of these resources. 

The new year brought a change. Among 
the dearest of his school and college intimates 
was Mr. Wynn, who though by no meansrich, 
promised, when he was of age and had the 
control of his inheritance, to allow Southey 
£160 a year. The first quarterly payment of 
this generousannuity jars | in January, 
1797. Southey was possessed of lofty inde- 
pendence and a delicate sense of honor and 
propriety, and nothing could afford more 
conclusive evidence how free were his friend- 
ships from every notion of grovelling selfish- 
ness than that, with such a nature, he should 
have taken, without misgiving, the proffered 
bounty. A mean man Youll have been in- 
different to the obligation, a proud and world- 
ly man would not have incurred it, and it 
was only one whose warm affections were 
without the least alloy of baser motives that 
could at once have felt the full force of the 
favor and not have hesitated to accept it. 
He knew that the friendship which was 
worthy of the name was not merely a mer- 
cantile transaction; that it kept no debtor 
and creditor account ; and that noble natures 
gave and received with no other sentiments 
than those which appertain to the heart. 
Had the money, he said, been his own, he 
would have retired from the world, and lived 
without one wish unsatisfied; but, endowed 
with youth, energy, and talents, he justly 
considered that the proper use to be made of 
the gift was to employ it in a way which 
would enable him to dispense with it. In 
this design he determined to study the law. 

In February, 1797, he entered at Gray’s 
Inn, and shortly after took a lodging at No. 
20, Prospect Place, Newington Butts. His 
intention was to practice in Chancery, partly 
because he shrunk from the ‘‘ coarse, brow- 
beating methods’ employed at the Common 
Law bar, partly because he discovered from 
conversational contests that he was easily 
disconcerted by a confident adversary, was 
deficient in quickness, and could not hit at 
the moment upon the right answer to a bad 
argument ; but wigs A he selected equity be- 
cause he could not take any share in prose- 
cuting a capital case without the entire sac- 
rifice of his peace of mind. People were 
then hanged for such trivial offences that hu- 
mane men might well refuse to countenance 
the system ; and Sir Arthur Pigott, when he 
had risen to the top of his profession, declared 
that he never would accept a seat on the 
bench, from his invincible objection to act as 
@ criminal judge. But Southey’s scruples 
were of a more sweeping kind. ‘ Were I,” 
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he says, ‘‘ to be instrumental in bringing a 
murderer to the gallows, I should ever after 
feel that I had become a murderer myself.” 
That this was then a principle, and not the 
mere tenderness of a sensitive heart, is prob- 
able both from the notion having been com- 
mon among the partisans of the French Rev- 
olution, and from his eagerness, in later life, 
to refute the Quaker dogma of the unlawful- 
ness of resistance and of putting any man to 
death. He planned and commenced a poem, 
with a Quaker for the hero, and the main 
purpose of the story was to bring him into a 

osition in which his conscience would oblige 

im to kill a villain on the spot. There 
could have been no peculiar force in this 
method of arguing the question, for it would 
have been the conscience of Southey, and not 
the conscience of the imaginary Quaker, 
which would have compelled the deed ; but 
that the Laureate should have constructed 
such elaborate machinery for so trivial a pur- 
wy is a sure sign that the doctrine once had 

ad a strong hold on his mind. It was fre- 
quently objected to him, in his calmer days, 
that he wrote with unwonted bitterness 
against the principles which he himself had 
formerly entertained. This of all the de- 
scriptions of intolerance is held to be the 
worst ; but, though it isa temper to be dis- 
couraged, there is a redeeming motive for it. 
The errors which a man has experienced in 
his own person are those of which he has the 
greatest knowledge, and which, from that 
very circumstance, appear to himself to be 
the most pernicious. 

While Southey was weighing the compar- 
ative advantages of Common Lawand Equity, 
it must have been evident to any sagacious 
acquaintance that he would never become a 
lawyer at all. He entered upon the study 
with aversion and apa He said it was 
a horrid jargon, a quibbling collection of 
voluminous nonsense. He had no desire to 
attain distinction in it, nor any intention of 
attempting to rise above a third-rate practi- 
tioner. His wishes were bounded by £500 
a-year, of which he hoped to hoard up half, 
that he might be in a position, before his 
life was far spent, to throw aside the wig 
and gown altogether. He resolved, in the 
meanwhile, that poetry should secretly share 
the time with Coke and Blackstone, the only 
legal works he ever possessed ; and of this 
slender provision the Coke was borrowed. 
‘‘T commit wilful murder,’’ he wrote to 
Coleridge, ‘‘on my own intellect by drudg- 
ing at law ; but trust the guilt is partly ex- 

iated by the candle-light hours allotted to 
adoc.’’ In such a temper he naturally 


studied with an averted mind, which was 
impatient to get to its favorite pursuit ; and 
the dry technicalities passed, hour after hour, 
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over his closed understanding without be- 
ing suffered to penetrate it. ‘The eye 
read, the lips pronounced, I understood and 
re-read it, it was very clear; I remembered 
the page, the sentence, but close the book 
and all was gone.’’ He called it thrashin 
straw; and that very conviction preven 
his getting at thegrain. An additional trial 
was the obligation imposed upon him to live 
in London ; for an unconquerable heaviness 
oppressed him as often as he breathed its at- 
mosphere; and he was continually fretted 
by the vices, follies, and miseries which met 
his eye. For the country he had a ion. 
Here every object of nature appealed to his 
fine sensibilities, and filled him with joy. 
He made his escape from his first town resi- 
dence in the beginning of June, 1797, and 
took a lodging at Burton, near Christchurch. 
The autumn was spent with his mother at 
Bath; and in the end of November he re- 
turned to keep his terms; but the following 
February he had fled again to the West, on 
account of the ill-health of his wife; and 
after a few visits among his friends, he re- 
moved with his mother at the Midsummer of 
1798 to the village of Westbury, near Bristol, 
where he took a house for a twelvemonth. 
The abode they selected had been previously 
an inn, and the new-comers were expected to 
sell beer. Just as they had assembled one 
morning, a respectable woman, in a silk 
wn, walked into their apartment, and lay- 
ing down ‘her muff, and seating herself by 
the fire, said, ‘I am come to take a little 
breakfast.’? Southey was obliged to leave 
the room to laugh ; but his wife and mother 
entertained their guest with courteous gray- 
ity. When the stranger had finished her 
meal, she asked what she had to pay. ‘‘ No- 
thing, ma’am,” said Mrs. Southey, senior. 
‘Nothing ! why, how is this?’”’ ‘I don’t 
know how it is, but so it is,” replied her 
hostess. ‘* What! don’t you keep a pub- 
lic?’ said the intruder. There were not a 
few peculiar parallels in the history of the 
Lake Poets. When Wordsworth went to 
reside at Grasmere, the house he hired was 
the ‘* Dove and Olive Branch.’? The year 
which Southey spent in the Westbury ‘* pub- 
lic’? was always remembered by him as of 
one of the happiest = of his life. It 
was also one of the busiest. ‘I never,’’ he 
said in 1838, ‘* before or since produced so 
much poetry in the same space of time.” 
From tue commencement of his legal train- 
ing he had done much more in literature 
than steal to ‘‘ Madoc’’ in the evening. In 
March, 1797, he was translating from the 
French the second volume of Necker on the 
Revolution, at the rate of sixteen printed 
pages a-day. At the same period he was 
wing up a series of Essays for the 





‘* Monthly Magazine,’ on Spanish and Por- ' 
tuguese poetry. In April, 1798, he agreed 
to furnish the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ with occa- 
sional verses for a guinea a-week. In Decem- 
ber of the preceding year he became a regu- 
lar contributor to the ‘‘ Critical Review ; ”’ 
and though he avowedly bestowed no pains 
upon his accounts of books, the mere pen- 
manship absorbed a vast amount of time. 
His motive for performing this ungrateful 
task-work was not to add to his own annu- 
ity, which sufficed for his wants, but to en- 
able him to assist his needy relatives. He 
had his younger brothers to establish in the 
world ; his mother was in straitened circum- 
stances; his mother-in-law was poorer still 
He had a cousin, Margaret, who was an ob- 
ject of his bounty; and his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Lovell, was now a widow, and desti- 
tute. To answer every call of beneficence 
which grew out of family-ties was to him as 
natural as to breathe. He welcomed the 
duty without a hesitation or a murmur, and, 
surrounded by a circle of connections less 
prosperous than himself, to his honor be it 
spoken, he remained to the last a Pantiso 
cratist in his home. 

The multifarious compositions which he 
threw off to maintain his charities did not, 
however, any more than the law engage the 
principal part of his attention. His mind 
was bent on the elaboration of some poem 
which the world would not let die; and the 
world had given him greater encourage- 
ment to indulge the expectaton than we 
should at present suppose, if we were to 
judge by the works he had hitherto produced. 
The cause of this has been explained by him- 
self. When ‘‘ Joan of Arc *’ was published 
during his absence in Portugal in 1795, most 
of the critical journals supported the repub- 
lican doctrines which pervaded his epic. 
They praised the poetry for the sake of the 
principles, and the public, who rejected the 
principles, accepted the verdict. The sensa- 
tion his work created was, he says, such as to 
revive the epomania of which Boileau had 
cured the French a hundred and twenty 

ears before. The sale proved the success. 
His own receipts from ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ and 
the little volume of poems were £138 12s. 
Cottle, the bookseller, had cleared by them 
£250 up to the middle of 1799, and he then 
sold the remainder of the copyright for 
£370. In negotiating, in 1800, the sale of 
‘‘Thalaba,’’? the next of his long poems 
which issued from the press, Southey re- 
marked that, even if it were worthless, his 
name alone would carry it through an edi- 
tion. Yet the whole of his celebrity was de- 
rived at that time from his juvenile epic, and 
so little was he aware of the source of its 
popularity that he pruned from the second 
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edition many of the revolutionary ges 
which had originally won for him the good 
word of the reviewers. His literary friends 
did not assist to enlighten him, if we may 
infer the opinions of the rest from the exces- 
sive but honest admiration of Lamb. ‘* With 
‘Joan of Arc,’”’ he wrote to Coleridge at 
the period when the two great pillars of 
Pantisocracy were not upon terms, ‘I have 
been delighted and amazed; I had not pre- 
sumed to expect anything of such excellence 
from Southey. On the whole I expect him 
one day to rival Milton ; I already deem him 
equal to Cowper, and superior to all living 
poets besides.”’ Notwithstanding such trib- 
utes, Southey soon became conscious of the 
literary defects of his first attempt to emulate 
the Homers and Miltons; and we find him, 
in October, 1799, writing to William Taylor, 
“Tf [ live, | may, and believe I shall, make 
a good workman ; but at present I am only 
a promising one.”? Judging, therefore, from 
the flattering reception of what he was aware 
was a crude and imperfect performance, he 
naturally inferred that better pieces would 
secure him still greater renown. ‘‘ Madoc "’ 
was the grand theme which, in this expecta- 
tion, engaged his care at Westbury. “ It 
shall be,’’ he said, ‘*my monument: all 
else are the mere efforts of apprenticeship.”’ 
The poem upon which he intended to rest 
his fame was completed in 1799, and Col- 
‘ eridge advised him to give it to the world 
without delay. He resolved instead, to fol- 
low the advice of Horace, to keep it by him 
for some years, and the result is an illustra- 
tion of one of his predominant characteristics. 
When he originally finished it, he professed 
that he had done it ‘* thoroughly to his own 
satisfaction.’? He commenced revising it in 
the latter end of 1803, and found it so faulty 
that, in his own language, he pulled it down 
to build a better edifice on the same ground. 
The reconstruction cost him a twelvemonth’s 
hard work. While the labor was proceed- 
ing, he declared that the renovated portion 
was fit to read to Spenser himself if he were 
upon earth — Spenser being selected because 
he just then ranked him higher than Milton, 
though he was not always steady in this pre- 
ference. When the poem was published in 
1805, he again blew a note of triumph. ‘I 
am satisfied with it; and die when I may, 
my monument is made. That I shall one 
day have a monument in St. Paul’s is more 
certain than I should choose to say to every- 
body.” Yet the work had only been a few 
months before the world, when the faults 
again became perceptible to him, and he 
made up his mind to alter the catastrophe in 
the next edition. These fluctuations of feel- 
ing had equally occurred in the case of 
aes Joan of Arc,’’ and were repeated with 


every successive poem. The high opinion he 
entertained of his compositions while they 
were fresh explains the delight he derived 
from authorship ; and as his calmer judg- 
ment of his past pieces never affected his 
satisfaction with the one in hand, the pleas- 
ure was perennial. 
Southey’s mention of the quantity of poe- 
try which he produced at Westbury brings 
before us another of his habits. The enor- 
mous number of bad pieces which he had 
nned from childhood upwards taught him, 
ne said, to write better. It may be doubted 
rather whether it did not teach him a dan- 
gerous facility. There have been persons, 
such as Lord Byron, who have combined 
strength with rapidity, and whose violent 
emotions seemed almost spontaneously to as- 
sume the form of passionate verse. Southey’s 
effusions were of a tamer kind. His delight 
in his own conceptions did not call up a cor- 
responding force of expression, but when he 
wrote fast he was betrayed into languid dif- 
fuseness. His best poems are not free from 
the defect, nor hardly his best passages. 
The excessive expansion of language with 
which he spread out his ideas is one cause 
why none of his lines have passed into pro- 
verbial use. In his maturity he composed 
with greater deliberation and care ; but, ac- 
customed, when he was incapable of higher 
excellencies, to consider metre as identical 
with poetry, he never quite threw off the 
pernicious practice he then acquired of put- 
ting commonplace particulars into tedious 
verse. If his successive revisions had been 
chiefly confined to correction and condensa- 
tion, he would have done much to diminish 
the evil, but he was less inclined to polish 
than to cut away by wholesale and engraft a 
new, and usually a larger limb. The fresh 
insertion was thus liable to the same defects 
as the part which had been removed; and 
when we can compare the different versions, 
it is evident that the poem seldom gained, 
and sometimes lost, by the process. After 
his propensity to diffuseness had been pointed 
out to him he could not perceive it. Dur- 
ing his Westbury residence he projected a 
tragedy. ‘‘ The difficulty,’ he wrote to Mr. 
Wynn, * which I find in every subject that 
has occured to me, is to make enough of it. 
I cannot wiredraw a story. This will seem 
odd to you who think me prolix and dilated.” 
What he mistook for conciseness was a want 
of fertility of invention. The difficulty in 
conducting a story is to keep it alive with 
incident and movement, and this was an art 
in which he was peculiarly deficient. His 
fancy chiefly displayed itself in description. 
His poems were always based upon chronicles, 
travels, and mythologies, and his imagination 





could not dispense with these aids. 
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It was another defect that his sense of 
harmony was imperfect, and here again the 
facility with which the boy-poet was satisfied 
had contributed, we suspect, to render him 
less exacting than if he had commenced later, 
or had composed more sparingly when he 
was young. He acknowledged himself that 
he was a very negligent versifier. ‘‘ Mine is 
an easy, good-natured ear, tickled at sounds 
which would jar that of any other person.” 
His general estimation of his poetical labors 
suffered some abatement in his later years, 
and he certainly in the end was inclined to 
rest the larger share of his fame upon his 
prose compositions. ‘* Me judice,” he said 
in 1805, ‘I am a good poet, but a better 
historian ; because, though I read other poets 
and am humbled, I read other historians 
with a very different feeling.”’ Apart from 
occasional fits of reviving fondness for his 
poetic offspring, this was Ris settled opinion. 
The public has hitherto confirmed his judg- 
,ment. Great as is the talent displayed in 

his verse, it fails on the whole to create an 

active interest, and the mind is not hurried 

on by the animation of the narrative, or 

often detained by the transcendant charm of 
isolated beauties. 

But we are still at the period when, full 

of hope and energy, he believed that he had 

* the power to scale the heights of Parnassus. 

In addition to ‘‘Madoc,’’ he poured forth 

a profusion of lesser pieces. He published 

a second volume of ‘* Minor Poems,’’ with 

Cottle, and in the beginning of 1799 prepared 

a volume of Miscellanies at the suggestion of 

William Taylor of Norwich, under the title 

of the ‘‘ Annual Anthology.’’ It proved 

only a biennial. This collection contained 

contributions from several hands, but with a 

preponderance of pieces from the prolific 

editor under various signatures. He had not 
abandoned his intention of being called to 
the bar, and he wished to conceal his service 
to the Muse from attornies jealous of a divided 
duty. His secret was necessarily intrusted 
to many, and his name was given in some of 
the journals by thoughtless critics eager to 
communicate any fragment of literary gossip 
to the public. ‘‘In reviewing anonymous 
works myself, when I have known the au- 

thors,’’ said Southey on the occasion, ‘I 
- have never mentioned them, taking it for 

granted they had sufficient motives for avoid- 

ing the publicity.”” The perpetual violation 
of this rule of propriety in the present day 

makes it desirable that the sentiments of a 

man should be known whose fine perception 

of honorable conduct was among his most 
conspicuous qualities. The tasks we have 
enumerated would have occupied the lifetime 
of slower or lazier bards. They were insuffi- 
cient to fill up Southey’s year. He planned 
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a work in three volumes, to be called the 
‘* Kalendar,”’ in which every day that had 
some distinguishing characteristic was to be 
the subject of a poem. He did not advance 
far in the scheme, which no skill could have 
redeemed from insufferable dullness. The 
greatest mistake of Southey’s literary career 
was to have wasted his strength upon ill 
chosen topics. 
Southey numbered it among the happiest 
recollections of Westbury that it was the 
eriod at which he became intimate with 
avy. This surprising youth had come to 
Bristol in 1798, when he was hardly twenty 
years of age, to superintend an establishment 
called the ‘*‘ Pneumatic Institution,’’ which 
had just been founded by Dr. Beddoes, 
Southey immediately detected the extraord+ 
re powers of his new associate. ‘ You 
shall see Davy,”’ he writes to Bedford, ‘ the 
young chemist, the young everything, the 
man least ostentatious of first talent that I 
have ever known.”’ ‘“ He is a miraculous 
young man,’’ he says to William Taylor, 
‘* whose talent I can only wonder at. I have 
never witnessed such indefatigable activity 
in any other person, nor ardor regulated b 
so cool a judgment.’’ He was then experk 
menting upon the effects on the human sys 
tem of inhaling gases, and in spite of the 
negyric on the coolness of his judgment, 
is scientific enthusiasm was abundantly 
mingled with rashness. He nearly killed 
himself by breathing carburetted hydrogen 
s, and the first faint words he uttered to 
is alarmed assistant, as consciousness began 
to return, were, ‘‘ I don’t think I shall die.” 
He permanently injured his health by these 
daring efforts to get at the secrets of nature. 
But what Southey hailed with especial satis- 
faction was the discovery of the properties 
of the nitrous oxide which hitherto had been 
deemed irrespirable. He was affected by a 
smaller quantity than anybody else. It 
produced in him an idiotic laughter, a delir- 
ium of pleasurable sensations. ‘The very ti 
and toes of his fingers seemed to laugh in. 
concert and his teeth to vibrate with delight. 
His hilarity increased throughout the day, 
and no dejection ensued when the agreeable 
effects had passed away. The results varied 
with the disposition of the subject. His 
own was joyous, and his natural cheerfulness 
was exalted by the stimulus. Others were 
rendered pugnacious, and one young lady, 
after inhaling the gas, rushed impetuously 
down the street and leaped over a large dog. 
which stood in her path. reed was a poet, 
and it was in Southey’s ‘‘ Anthology”? that 
those juvenile a ase which, though 
they have the faults of undisciplined genius, 
show that if he had not been absorbed by 
science he would have been famous in litera 
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ture. He heard and applauded ‘* Madoc ” 
at Westbury, and Southey was a constant 
visitor at the Pneumatic Institution, where 
he seldom failed to regale himself with the 
‘s wonder-working gas.’’ Few things in life 
ean be conceived more delightful than the 
éonstant intercourse between these two gifted 
and ardent men, both brimful of talent and 
knowledge, and both luxuriating in that 
early feeling of conscious power and eager 
inquiry which, like many other early plea- 
sures, can never be renewed in its pristine 
strength. 


‘* The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the 
earth.’’ 


Southey’s health broke down under the 
multiplicity of his employments. Sedentary 
habits brought on a nervous affection toward 
the close of 1798. It went on increasing, and 
ended, in the autumn of the following year, 
in a nervous fever. He abandoned his task- 
work, but rest did not restore him, and his 
physicians advised him to go abroad. The 
ao fell in with his wishes. He 
onged to continue his researches into the po- 
litical and literary history of Portugal, and 
in April, 1800, he once again bent his course 
to Lisbon. The morning after he finished 
“Madoc ’’ he began ‘ Thalaba,”’ in spite 
of ill health, with that unabated ardor which 
was one of his remarkable characteristics, 
and completed a hundred lines before break- 
fast. Eight books were wound off by the 
time he started, and it was his original in- 
tention to sell the copyright to pay the ex- 

mses of his journey, but his old school-fel- 

ow, Elmsley, saved him by the gift of £100 
from the necessity of hurrying his poem 
through the press. Southey never courted 
favors, and the spontaneous liberality of his 
friends testifies of itself in the strongest man- 
ner to the impression made upon them by 
his worth and talents. The Lisbon packet 
was detained six days at Falmouth by con- 
trary winds, and Southey seized the opportu- 
nity to compose half a book of Thalaba. Til 
and at an inn, surrounded by bustle and 
waiting with anxious expectation to depart, 
the author predominated over all, and the 

of verse-making went ceaselessly on. 

‘‘Tt was not merely climate,’’ Southe 
wrote from Cintra, July 25, 1800, * that 
wished to seek as medicinal —it was the 
plunging into new scenes, the total abandon- 
ment of all irksome thoughts and employ- 
ments. It has succeeded.’? The palpita- 
tions of the heart, the nervous fears, the 
troubled nights, were exchanged for the ex- 
tremest health and spirits. He continued 
for some years after he came home to dwell 





with delight upon the perpetual exhilaration 
of a climate that not merely, as he said, pro- 
longed life, but = him double the life 
while it lasted. The mere act of breathing 
wasa positive pleasure. The principal draw- 
back was the want ofa friend, which he num- 
bered among the necessaries of existence — 
‘as essential almost as air and water.’’ Yet 
even this he would have foregone for the 
sake of the enjoyment of a southern atmos- 

here, and when he got back to England, his 
fondest hope, never to be realized, was that 
he might obtain a situation in Lisbon which 
would enable him to return and make it his 
adopted country. His earliest business du- 
ring his Cy and last sojourn was to finish 
‘¢Thalaba.’? He forwarded it to London in 
October, 1800, and sold the first edition of a 
thousand copies for £115. He now found, 
to his astonishment, that neither the merits 
of the poem itself, nor the name of the author 
of ** Joan of Arc,’’ attracted purchasers, and 
it was seven years before the edition was ex-, 
hausted. 

A more extensive labor than the comple- 
tion of ‘*Thalaba’’ was the collection of 
materials for his history of Portugal. He 
searched archives, transcribed manuscripts, 
pored over chronicles, and visited the scenes 
of remarkable actions. Inthe midst of these 


occupations he received an intimation from * 


Mr. Wynn that there was the chance of 
rocuring him the secretaryship to some 
talian legation, and, in obedience to the 
summons, he hastened to England, where he 
arrived in July, 1801. The expectation was 
disappointed. He had now abandoned all 
idea of the law, and in celebration of his 
joyful release from bondage he burnt his 
Blackstone. ‘*‘ I was once afraid,’’ he wrote 
on the occasion, ‘* that I should have a deadly 
deal of law to forget whenever I had done 
with it, but my brains, God bless them, never 
received any, and [ am as ignorant as heart 
could wish. The tares would not grow.’’ But 
it was not easy to find a substitute. ‘ The 
foreign el he said, ** that has re- 
stored my health has at the same time picked 
- pocket.”” He had sunk a year’s labor 
while abroad amassing stores for future 
works; he had been at a considerable ex- 
nse for Portuguese and Spanish books, his 


journeys had raised his living to a much : 


greater cost than at home, and he had made 
allowances to his mother, his brother Henry, 
and his cousin Margaret. Unless these cir- 
cumstances were enumerated we should form 
a very imperfect idea of his merits, for the 
brave and cheerful spirit with which he bore 
his formidable burthens, and the industry 
which enabled him to support them, are not 
the common attributes of humanity, but dis- 
tinguishing traits of this great and admirable 
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man. Fora short period fortune seemed to 
smile upon him and relieve him from his 
difficulties. He was appointed private secre- 
tary to Mr. Corry, the Irish Chancellor of 
the gg ag with a salary of about £350 
a year. He went to Dublin in Octobor, 
1901, and found the Chancellor absdgt. 


_ “What did I,” he says, characteristically, 


“but open ‘ Madoc,’ and commenced the 

t labor of rebuilding it.’’ It is by these 
trifles that his literary ardor is most forci- 
bly illustrated. He might well aver that he 
would rather ‘‘ leave off eating than poetis- 
ing.”’ After spending about a fortnight in 
Dublin he returned with Mr. Corry to Lon- 
don. The duties at the outset seemed ludi- 
crously light, but it ultimately turned out 
that the Chancellor, under the name of a 
secretary, wanted a tutor for his son, and as 
the poet, notwithstanding the precedent of 
Milton, declined to turn pedagogue, the 
engagement came to an end in the summer 
of 1802. 

In the mean while he had resumed his 
ancient task-work. Once more he was 
rhyming for the‘‘ Morning Post,” reviewin 
for his old repository the ‘‘ Critical,” an 
for a new publication, the ‘‘ Annual Re- 
view,’’ which was set on foot at the begin- 
ning of 1802. When, at the end of 1805, 
he talked of abandoning this vexatious 
drudgery, he mentioned that the proceeds 
had been about £90 a-year. Small as were 
the profits for the large amount of letter- 

ress he furnished, they were the only satis- 
bhotion he derived from it. ‘I take too 
little pleasure,”? he said, ‘‘and too little 
ride in such work to do it well. Their 
onesty is their best part.’ Whatever 
groans he uttered were usually extorted by 
this portion of his toils. ‘‘ But patience! ”’ 
he exclaimed : *‘ it is, after all, better than 
pleading in a stinking court of law, or being 
called up at midnight to a patient; it is 
better than being a soldier or a sailor — 
better than calculating profits and loss on a 
counter — better, in short, than anything 
but independence.”” Other minor employ- 
ments were still crowded into the year 1802. 
He undertook to abridge an old version of 
‘‘ Amadis Gaul,’’ and prefix an, essay. The 
work was published in four vols. in 1803; 
and as he had to re-translate a considerable 
portion of the book, it proved a laborious 
undertaking. 

All this time his main employment was the 
‘“‘History of Portugal.”” He could have 
made double the income if he would have 
devoted his pen exclusively to temporary 
topics ; but he cared more for future fame 
than for ease or money, and having pro- 
vided for the hour which was passing over 
him, he vigorously bestowed every remaining 


ject that can be said.”’ 
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moment on his cherished schemes. He be- 
gan to find the composition of his history 
‘a greater, quieter, and more continuous 
— than poetry itself, and though 

oomed never to be completed, it made rapid 
progress during this and the two following 
years. The political events of 1806 at- 
tracted attention to the American part of the 
subject, and hoping to hoist his sail while 
there was wind to fill it, he diverted his at- 
tention from the mother to the dependent 
country, and in twelve years succeeded in 
finishing the ‘‘ History of the Brazils,’’ in 
three vols. 4to. ‘‘I leave nothing to be 
gleaned after me,’’ he exclaimed exultingly, 
regardless of the maxim of Voltaire, ‘‘ Woe 
be to him who says everything upon a sub- 
It was the more 
ill-advised that Southey acknowledged that, 
though the country was fine, it history was 
not. But bulky as was his work on Brazil, 
it sinks into insignificance by the side of the 
entire scheme for the History of Portugal 
= was sketched by him as follows in 


“1, History of Portugal — the European part 
—8 vols. 2. History of the Portuguese Em- 
pire in Asia, 2 or 8 vols. 38. History of Brazil, 
4. History of the Jesuits in Japan. 5. Liter- 
ary History of Spain and Portugal, 2 vols. 
6. History of Monachism. In all, ten, eleven, 
or twelve quarto volumes; and you cannot easily 
imagine with what pleasure I look at all the 
labor before me.’? 


In the execution, as invariably happened 
with him, the work would greatly have ex- 
ceeded its projected limits—and who in 
England was to wade through a score of 
massive quartos upon Portugal? When 
William Taylor asked him the question, he 
answered, ‘* that one day he should by other 
means have made such a reputation that it 
would be thought a thing of course to read 
them.’’ His more usual avowal was that 
the reputation would be won by the histo 
itself. Thus he reasoned in a circle: his 
history was to get him reputation, and his 
reputation was to get readers for his history. 
Neither result ensued. On the publication 
of the third and last volume of the ** Brazils,”’ 
the reception of the former two had destroyed 
his expectation of present popularity ; but, 
driven from this hope, he took refuge in 
posterity. ‘‘ What effect,’’ he said, ‘ will 
the book produce? None that will be heard 
of.”’ To this apparently desponding preface 
he adds, with inextinguishable bouyancy of 
sanguine anticipation, ‘‘ that ages hence it 
will be found among the works which are not 
destined to perish.”” ‘With regard to 
‘ Kehama,’ ”’ he wrote in a similar frame of 
mind, ‘* 1 was perfectly aware that I was 
planting acorns, while my contemporaries 


® 
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were pory | Turkey beans. The oak will 


grow, and though I may never sit under its 
shade, my children will.’’ Vanity was his 
principal foible, and his self exaltation was 
rendered doubly offensive by his envious dis- 
paragement of his most celebrated contem- 
raries. His highest elogiums were reserved 
or persons who had heen treated with com- 
tive neglect. He got to believe that the 
ame which, like Jonah’s gourd, had shot 
up rapidly, would, like the gourd, wither 
rapidly away, and that if his own was of 
slow, it would be permanent, growth. This 
doctrine reconciled him to his abortive plans 
and bootless toil, and enabled him to per- 
severe in what to more diffident men would 
have been a disheartening course. He con- 
tinued, in short, to defy the indifference of 
the public because he was a public to him- 
self. ‘‘ No work of mine,’’ he said, after 
experience had taught him how little he was 
to expect from an unwise generation, ‘‘ could 
possibly occasion less sensation in its appear- 
ance than it does on me. Then my solici- 
tude ends—the brood is fledged, and has 
left its nest.’’ It would have been otherwise 
if his books had been looked for with impa- 
tience and read with avidity. Their cold 
reception, as it was, would not suffer him to 
be elevated above -the level of tranquility, 
and no discouragement could depress him 
below it. 

His mother died in January, 1802. In 
1804 he had reason to believe, what proved 
unfounded, that his eldest brother, an officer 
in the royal nayy, had fallen in battle. On 
both these occasions he uttered the same re- 
flections — that no one was left with whom 
he could talk of his early days — that it was 
a desolating thought to have so many feel- 
ings and recollections which not a being on 
earth could share, and that it seemed to him 
like the loss of so much of his existence. 
He spoke of the felicity of his life, and of 
his desire to complete the great works he had 
planned, but wished the task done, and the 
time spent, that he might _ in another 
world the relatives who had passed away. 
These are the sentiments of a man whose 
affections were both tender and lasting, who 
clung with fondness to every kindly associa- 
tion, and felt that to break the links was to 
deprive him of a precious part of his being. 
The sorrow was manifested with far greater 
intensity on the death, in August, 1803, of 
‘is eldest child, an infant of a year old. It 
..imost broke his heart; and when in less 
than a twelvemonth after another little girl 
supplied her om he, who thought it a 
duty not needlessly to foster feelings which 
might again be lacerated, determined to love 
her with the wary wisdom of one who had 
tasted the bitterness of the anguish. The 


. 


attempt to stifle emotions which were lurk- 
ing within him could not long be successful, 
and he was later drawn into a deeper love 
than his first, and suffered a still more over- 
whelming sorrow. Against the ordina 

cares of life he was entirely hardened. 
‘@fven,’’ he said, ‘‘ when showered ,upgn 


him they fell off like hail from a pent-house.”’ . 


It is related in the ‘* Table-Talk ’’ of Rog- 
ers that he spent some time with Southey 
and Wordsworth at Lowther Castle. While 
the rest of the party were enjoying them- 
selyes in the grounds in ao converse, 
Southey sat alone in the library. ‘ How 
cold he is! ’’ was the exclamation of Words- 
worth. Cold he was not in his family, as 
we have seen, nor was he cold in his attach- 
ment to his friends, but his manners were 
chilling, and he acknowledged that he had 
been led by disgust of hypocritical profes- 
sions into the opposite extreme. This defect, 
for a defect it was, to suppress the heartiness 
which generates kindness, for no stronger 
reason than that there are pretenders in 
friendship as in everything else, exposed him 
to be misunderstood. He confessed he 
thought better of those he loved best than 
his outward reserve permitted them to sup- 
pose. ‘To this must be added, that his almost 
unbroken domestic life gave him a distaste 
for busier scenes, and he was unable to ca’ 
about with him the cheerful spirits whic 
never forsook him at home. Until he was 
on perfectly easy terms with his company he 
bad on indvsposition to talk. The Seema 
of strangers caused him, to use his own lan- 
guage, to roll himself up like a hedgehog, 
and appear a stiff disobliging sort of person. 
‘¢ Accustomed,’’ he said in i799, ‘* to seclu- 
sion, or to the company of those who know 
me, and to whom I can out with every thought 
as it rises, without the danger of being 
judged by a solitary expression, I am uncom- 
fortable amongst strangers. A man loses 
many privileges when he is known to the 
world. Go where I will, my name has gone 
before me, and strangers either receive me 
with expectations that I cannot satisfy, or 
with evil prepossessions that I cannot re- 
move. It is only in a stage-coach that I am 
on an equal footing with my companions, 
and it is there that I talk the most, and leave 
them in the best humor with me.”’ It would 
have been preferable, no doubt, that his 
manners should have been the index of his 
heart, but the kindly part of his character 
was 80 peculiarly excellent, that we must be 
careful to do him the justice he omitted to 
do himself when he suffered taciturnity and 
reserve to be the inadequate representatives 
of one of the warmest and most benevolent 
natures in the world. 





In the excessive grief which attended the 
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loss of his first-horn child, Southey found his 
highest consolation in religion. His creed 
had undergone an extensive change since 
Coleridge had brought him over from infidel- 
ity to Soeinianism. Coleridge had always 
admitted that the Bible was against him ; 
that St. John and St. Paul were not Unita- 
rians ; and that those who asserted otherwise 
would lose all character for honesty if the 
were to explain their neighbor’s will wit 
thesame latitude with which they interpreted 
the Scriptures. Neither he nor Southey 
could long retain doctrines which they con- 
feased to be contradicted by the very revela- 
tion upon which they were compelled in part 
to base them. As early as June, 1803, we 
find Southey avowing that had he, at twenty- 
three, held the creed to which he had attained 
at twenty-nine, he would have taken orders, 
and in 1807 he had his son baptized into the 
church. Upon this -point, however, there 
must have been some fluctuations of opinions, 
because in 1809 he stated that his sentiments 
disqualified him for any office which required 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
din 1811 he spoke of himself as still what 
Puritan times are called a Seeker — a sheep 
without a fold, a member of no community 
whatever. But there had not been an 
wavering on the great question of Christi- 
anity itself, of which he remained an earnest 
and steady adherent. His recently pub- 
lished letters reveal the curious fact that the 
particular sect to which he secretly inclined 
was that of the Quakers. He says he was 
originally drawn to them by the discovery 
that religion could never be a quickening 
principle if it was only assented to by the 
understanding without an operation of spir- 
itual grace—a singular reason to allege, 
since the tenet is common to all Christians. 
“Were there a meeting in Keswick,’ he 
wrote, in 1807, ‘* I should silently take a 
seat in it; but I should not alter my language 
nor my dress, should pay my Easter dues, 
and stand in no fear of a pack of cards.” 
Their conduct in resisting tithes he thought 
foolish and troublesome ; in prohibiting par- 
ticular articles of dress, forms of language, 
ceremonies, and games, needless or frivolous. 
He disapproved of their principle of preaching, 
that is, we presume, of allowing any person to 
speak, women as ‘well as men, and of their 
keeping silence until some one supposed him- 
self prompted by the Spirit. Their doctrines 
against war he would have had little hesita- 
tion in declaring to be the system of the 
Gospel except for his hostility to Napoleon. 
‘* My reason,”’ he said, ‘‘ is convinced, but 
I want to have the invasion over before I 
allow it to beso! ’’ This a curious and di- 
rect avowal that he made his principles bend 
to his feelings. The morality of the Quakers, 





he added, was perfect; but a doctrine like 
Southey’s could have made no part of it. 
ee on this question of self-defence, the 
morality of the quaker is not more self-deny- 
ing than that of other denominations of 
Christians ; and Southey would seem, from 
his profession of faith, to have been at vari- 
ance with them on almost every point in 
which they differ from believers in general. 
He even acknowledged that if George Fox 
had drawn up a creed, it would not have 
been the creed of Robert Southey; and the 
chief article of agreement which he specifies 
is, ‘‘ the abstaining from attempting to define 
what has been left indefinite.” Yet he 
continued for many years in this state of 
secret allegiance toa body who never guessed 
what a distinguished convert they had made 
— sometimes saying that he was a Quaker in 
fact though not in form, and sometimes 
slightly qualifying the avowal by calling 
himself an ‘‘ almost Quaker.”? At what 
period he relinquished the sympathy does not 
appear. In 1811, when he spoke of ‘* their 
littleness of mind, their incorrigible bigotry, 
and their more than Popish interference with 
the freedom of private actions,’’ his attach- 
ment for the sect was certainly on the wane ; 
and the severance had grown so wide in 1829, 
that, writing to Mrs. Opie on her joining the 
community, he took care to announce that 
he “‘ was far from any approach to Quaker- 
ism himself.” 

On his release from the duties of his almost 
sinecure secretaryship in the — of 1802, 
Southey went to Bristol, and it was there 
that his child had died in the autumn of 
1803. He hastened from a place which was 
full of painful associations, and joined Cole- 
ridge at Greta Hall, Keswick, that Mrs. 
Southey might have the solace of her sister’s 
companionship. From this house he was 
destined never to move. First a guest, then 
a joint occupier, and finally sole tenant, he 
lived and died in the place to which he had 
gone on a passing visit. ‘I have rather 
sunk here,”’ he wrote in 1809, the day after 
the death of one of his children, ‘* than cast 
anchor by choice, for I never had funds 
which enabled me to look about and choose 
a yomey nore Whether! may ever remove 
is very doubtful. I have now broken ground 
in yonder churchyard, and to a man who 
has no other freehold, even a family grave is 
something like a tie.’’ After he first arrived 
he continued for a while to frame other 
schemes, and to hope, though with no very 
ardent desire, for some moderate preferment ; 
but his lot was cast, and his days thence- 
forward were spent in an almost unvarying 
round. Already we have endeavored to give 
an idea of the enormous extent of his literary 
undertakings in the year which preceded 
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and the year which followed his second visit 
to Portugal. For nearly forty years more 
there is the same annual tale to tell. Nay 
his employments multiplied as he grew older, 
and the mind is oppressed by the contempla- 
tion of the unbroken succession of tasks 
which followed wave upon wave. He con- 
tinued nearly to the end to perform the 
double duty of writing for bread and writing 
for posterity. His very temperament re- 
quired that his day should be shared between 
two or three works, for an undivided atten- 
_ tion affected him injuriously, and disturbed 
his sleep. Of deep and protracted thought 
he was physically incapable. He could not, 
he said, compose any work which required 
methodical reasoning, nor did he willingly 
grap le with ype i subjects on a 
smaller scale. He wrote slowly on all such 
questions, and it was only in narration that he 
had a ready pen. Just and sagacious reflec- 
tions abound in his works, bnt they are such 
as spring up naturally in a shrewd mind 
largely conversant with books and not unac- 
quainted with men. 

It was without design that the sole pro- 
fession of Southey became that of an au- 
thor, but it was his ardent love of author- 
ship, alienating his mind from every other 
pursuit, which produced the result. In the 
earlier period of his career he would now 
and then utter a faint regret that he had 
not chosen the church, but his more common 
and ultimately his abiding feeling was that 
of rejoicing that he had been drawn into the 
course he took. ‘I bless God,’’ he wrote in 
1829, ‘‘even for having gone astray, since 
my aberrations have ended in leading me toa 
happier, a safer, and (all things considered) 
a more useful station.”” But his case was 
peculiar, and affords little encouragement to 
other adventurers in the some line of life, 
for they have rarely if ever that union of 
qualities which mon what he acknowledged 
be a perilous path secure for him. He had 
none of the temptations to idleness and 

leasure which have beset the mass of his 

rethren. As Dr. Johnson thought that 
the highest throne of human felicity was a 
tavern chair, so Southey’s throne was to sit 
at his desk. ‘‘I can’t ¢hink of him,”’ said 
Coleridge, ‘* without seeing him either mend- 
ing or using a pen;”’ and it was justly re- 
marked of him by Rogers that he was never 
happy except when reading or making a 
book. His letters overflow with raptures at 
his employment, and if he sometimes exults 
that: he has got to the end of an unusually 
rotacted task, it is chiefly that it leaves him 
eisure to commence, with to-morrow’s dawn, 
another formidable project. No clerk could 
copy with more continuous regularity than 
Southey composed, and no holiday-maker, 


relieved from his habitual drudgery, could 
turn his back upon his business with a mer- 
rier heart than Southey went to his appointed 
labor. He had the further advantage that 
he was almost proof against the cravings and 
cares which disturb the majority of aspiring 
men. He wanted no man’s society, patron- 
age, or praise. He spent his time with the 
dead in preference to the living ; his main pur- 
suits concerned the past, his expectations were 
in the future, and he was all but independent 
of the present. While punctual in earning 
money, he had the rare quality, notwith- 
standing his unusual benevolence, of beiig 
prudent in spending it. He said he was 
moderate in his wants from feeling and prin- 
ciple as much as from necessity, and that 
nobody could write a better practical treatise 
upon the art of economizing with perfect 
comfort. He was careful to calculate his 
means before he incurred expense, and all 
his payments were as regular as every other 
habit of his life. In addition to this, he was 
never, it must be remembered, entirely de- 
ndent upon his literary veges He had 
Font the outset the allowance of £160 a-y: 
which was regularly paid by Mr. Wynn t 
he had obtained for him a pension of equal 
value from the Government. Yet with his 
talents, his industry, his providence, and his 
annuity, he was constantly on the verge of 
verty, and nothing except a calm and con- 
fdent disposition, and a constitutional cheer- 
fulness which could only be subdued by 
affliction, kept him from being a prey to 
unceasing anxiety. Nor was even his phil- 
osophy and hopefulness always proof against 
the difficulties of his position. The uneasiness 
creeps out at intervals, and, however ad- 
mirably it was borne, must have been far 
from trivial, since it was the long-continued 
cuniary solicitude which was supposed to 
ave undermined and finally overthrown the 
mind of Mrs. Southey. All these thin 
considered, there are few persons who would 
be tempted by the instance of Southey to 
lace their sole reliance upon literature. As 
ir Walter Scott said, it is an excellent 
crutch but a rotten staff. It is, however, 
as the pattern of a methodical and inde- 
fatigable author that the life of Southey is 
most deserving of notice. The gradual tran- 
sition by which he passed from republicanism 
and infidelity to the strenuous conviction 
that the peculiar blessings enjoyed by Eng- 
land are. to be traced to its constitution in 
Church and State, and especially to the first, 
is interesting as the ae © hundreds of 
ardent and inquiring minds; but men will 
always get at their opinions in their own 
way, all it is the example he set of domestic 
virtues, of clerklike diligence, and‘ cheerful 





contentment which is best calculated to ex- 
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SOUTHEY’S: LETTEBS. 


cite imitation, ag it’ must always extort the 
ighest admiration and praise. 
aving reached the period at which 
Southey entered upon his unchanging course 
of life, we should have left him for the pres- 
ent if an unfounded accusation against the 
late Mr. Murray, who first suggested to Sir 
Walter Scott the establishment of the 
Quarterly Review,’’ and to whose enter- 
rise and sagacity was due much of its suc- 
cess, did not call for some comment from the 
journal which he planted and _ fostered. 
hough the very statement which conveys 
the charge is sufficient for its refutation, and 
though the imputation is in direct contradic- 
tion to the quality for which Mr. Murray 
was pre-eminently conspicuous, the high au- 
thority of the Laureate might, if the passage 
was left unnoticed, impose upon hasty read- 
ers, who are less familiar than the last gen- 
eration with the character of the man he has 
gratuitously maligned. 

In 1810 Southey contributed an article on 
the ‘ Lives of Nelson” to the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review.’’ Mr. Murray offered him £100 to 
enlarge this essay, and publish it with his 
name in a separate form. The work ap- 
peared in 1813, and was among the most es- 
teemed of the author’s productions. In 1815 
Southey wrote a paper on the ‘ Life of Wel- 
lington,’’ for the Review, and the crowning 
victory of the great Captain having immedi- 
ately afterwards raised the popular enthusi- 
asm to its utmost height, Mr. Murray invited 
Southey to reprint his article, with additions. 
This proposal is thus communicated by the 
Laureate to his friend Mr. Bedford. 


**T must tell you a good manceuvre of the 
Bibliopole’s. He proposes to give me fifty gui- 
neas if I will amplify the Wellington article a 
little, annex to it a full account of the late bat- 
tle, and let him publish it within three weeks 
in one volume, like the ‘ Life of Nelson,’ as a 
‘Life of Wellington,’ and with my name. Now 
he knows very well that if he had primd facie 
——- to give me £150 for a ‘ Life of Wel- 
ington,’ I should not have listened to any such 
proposal. I might with good reason have con- 
sidered it as a derogatory offer. But because, 
through my principle of doing things of this 
kind as well as I can without any reference to 


price or quantity, he got from me a fair ‘ Life} P 


of Nelson,’ instead of a mere expansion of a 
paper in his Review; and thereby (though he 
paid me £200 instead £100, which was the orig- 
inal offer for one volume) got from me for £200 
what I certainly would not have sold to him for 
£500 had the thing been a straightforward 
business from the beginning, — because he has 
dealt so thrivingly in one instance, he wanted 
to trepan me into this kind of bargain.’? — Let- 
ters, vol. 11. p. 418. 


In what tone Southey wrote when he was 
attacked may be seen in his ‘Letter to 
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William Smith,’’ and from this it may be 
judged with that fierce indignation he would 

ave denounced an adversary who had ven- 
tured to represent any transaction of his in, 
which he had made a distinct and straight- 
forward proposition, without the least am- 
biguity or concealment, and which the person 
to whom it was made was entirely free to 
—— or refuse, as an attempt to ¢repan 
another into an injurious bargain. There 
could be no trepanning where every circum- 
stance was frankly stated and thoroughly 
comprehended, and if it was what Southey. 
calls ‘‘ a derogatory,’’ it was at least a candid 
offer. But more than this, the terms of it 
show that Mr. Murray could not possibly 
have entertained the design which Southey 
imputed to him, and that the proposal was 
equally honest and liberal. There was an 
express stipulation that the book should bo 

ublished within three weeks, which would 

ave allowed Southey only a few days to 
effect the required enlargement. A fortnight 
was the utmost time that could have been 
spared for it, and never in his life was he 
paid fifty guineas for a fortnight’s work ex- 
cept by Mr. Murray himself. The palpable 
object of the publisher was to bring out the 
book before the excitement coneonnent upon 
the battle of Waterloo had cooled, and the 
eager curiosity which craved gratification at 
the moment had died away. It was not an 
elaborate Life of Wellington which was 
wanted or intended. This might have an- 
swered another’end, but could not have been 
got ready to meet the demand of the hour, 
and the disingenuous sch~me which Southey 
concocted in his own brain, and then fathered 
upon Mr. Murray, would have altogether 
defeated the wishes of the latter. It was ex- 
pressly to guard against any such procras- 
tinating amplifications that the publisher 
made it the very condition of the bargain 
that the book should appear within three 
weeks, A hundred and fifty pounds would 
even to a man of Mr. Southey’s eminence be 
still thought a liberal, and was then an un- 
heard-of price for writing and slightly en- 
larging a reviewer’s sketch of the Life of 
Wellington, nor did the Laureate himself 
retend that it was insufficient, except for 
the entirely different work which he had 
shaped in his imagination— a work which 
would have been actually prohibited by the 
contract. An imputation of trickery and 
cunning which rests upon no sort of evidence 
is ney discreditable to him who makes it; 
and when, as in the present instance, the 
charge is directly at variance with the facts, 
there is nothing which can extenuate it, 
except the circumstance that it occurs in a 
letter which was written at the instant, and 
that men, in the carelessness of confidential 
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intercourse, will hastily admit unworthy 
suspicions, which upon reflection they would 
disown. It is one of the evil consequences 
of an editor like Mr. Warter, that his want 
of discernment leads him to perpetuate pas- 
sages in which he sees nothing except the 
aspersion of others, and is blind to their 
bearing upon the reputation of the person 
whom he most desires to serve. 

Southey in one of his letters speaks of the 
character which Mr. Murray had obtained 
for liberality. This is notorious to every one 
who has associated with the eminent literary 
men of the last generation, nearly all of whom 
have now, alas, disappeared from the scene. 
No one was ever more entitled to the praise 
which Dr. Johnson gave to Millar, of having 
raised the market value of literature, and his 
dealings with Southey himself are an instance 
of it. When the ‘* Quarterly Review ’’ was 
established, the articles were paid at the rate 
of ten guineas a sheet, which was the same 
scale that had been adopted by the proprie- 
tors of the ‘* Edinburgh Review.”” This was 
higher remuneration than Southey had ever 
received before for similar work, and he told 
his brother that he could not only afford at 
this price to write with care, but to re-write 
his essays where the subject required it. 
Before a year ela he was offered, for 
the article on the ‘‘ Lives of Nelson,” twenty 
“serwee a sheet, or double what he had ac- 

nowledged to be ample, and he spoke play- 
fully of having invented a ney mode of criti- 
cism in order to merit his fée. For the re- 
view of the “‘ Life of Wellington’’ he got 
£100, and he thought the sum so large that 
he himself called it ‘a ridiculous price.” 
Yet this ridiculous price he continued to re- 
ceive, and he was in the habit of saying that 
he had been as much overpaid for his articles 
as he had been underpaid for the rest of his 
works. Often as we have heard of the lib- 
erality of Mr. Murray, we are acquainted 
with no stronger testimony to it than this 
confession of Southey, that he had been over- 
paid by him for years. 

The conduct of Mr. Murray with respect 
to the ‘‘ Life of Nelson ’’ was, we think, no 
exception, but the reverse, to the general 
tenor of his dealings. He offered £100 for 
the enlargement of the article. Southey 
knew what he was expected to do, and what 
he was to receive for doing it. He chose, for 
his own satisfaction, to extend the plan with- 
out asking, as he was bound to do, the con- 
sent of the publisher ; but Mr. Murray, on 
seeing the result of his labors, voluntaril 
paid him double the stipulated price. It 
was impossible that he could divine what 
was ing in Southey’s mind, or sup 
that he valued work at £500 which he did of 
hisown accord under an agreement for £100. 





Mr. Murray my justly have considered that 
he was acting liberally when he gave him 
exactly twice the sum which was named in 
the bond. Nor can Southey’s estimate of 
his own writings be accepted as a true indi- 
cation of their pecuniary value. Nothing 
has struck us more in reading his letters than 
the contrast between the gain which he an- 
ticipated from his publications, and the price 
which they reali He said he would not 
sell his first volume of his ‘* History of the 
Brazils ’’ for £500, because the eventual profit 
would be considerably greater. Yet long 
after he had put forth the second volume he 
stated that the two together had not brought 
him the amount he received for a single arti- 
cle in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,’’ and when 
the third and last came forth from the press, 
he discovered that all three would hardly pay 
their expenses. He had great hopes from 
‘¢ Madoc,’’ and the profits of the first twelve- 
month were £3 19s. Md. His books, in short, 
had not been successful, nor did they ever at- 
tain an extensive circulation. A large part 
of his reputation was derived, as we learn 
by his own statements, from the ‘* Quarterly 
Review ;”’ and at the period when he under- 
took to amplify the article on Nelson, he was 
much less celebrated than he afterwards be- 
came. His name, consequently, did not then 
carry with it the weight that we might now 
imagine. The ‘ Life,” even when it had 
been a second time expanded, only filled one 
of the small volumes of the ‘‘ Family Libra- 
ry,’’ and we cannot discover that at the date 
of the original edition, Southey had ever be- 
fore made two hundred and fifty guineas by 
the same amount of prose. For the subse- 
quent revisal for the ‘‘ Family Library ’’ he 
received an additional £100. 

Besides the charge against Mr. Murray, of 
practising discreditable mancouvres to obtain 
the copyright of books for less than their 
value, the letter to Mr. Bedford contains the 
allegation that the correspondence of Mr. 
Murray was interspersed with both broad 
flattery and broad hints ; the latter, it seems, 
being in the nature of advice. When it is 
considered how ill Southey understood the 
taste and wants of the reading world, and 
how peculiarly unfortunate he was in most 
of the schemes in which he was left to his 
unfettered judgment, a publisher might well 
believe he was rendering him a service in in- 
dicating what was likely to sell. In any case 
there could have been nothing improper in 
the course ; in the case of ie Watney it had 


more than ordinary warrant. His drawing- 
room was the resort of most of the eminent 
men of letters of the time. It was there 
that they daily met to talk over the books 
and topics of the hour; and the hints which 
Mr. Murray sent to Keswick were in all 
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probability the substance of opinions ex- 
pressed by the highest authorities in litera- 
ture. The commendation was as honest as 
the advice. Southey, who did not spare flat- 
tering eulogiums upon himself, had a morbid 
distrust of the compliments of others. On 
Coleridge telling him that he loved and hon- 
ored him, he replied that he believed it; but 
if anything could raise misgivings, it would 
be that Coleridge should have uttered his 
feelings. The same sentiment occurs again 
and again. He was not more critical of cen- 
sure than of praise ; and though far from 
consistent in his professed aversion to hom- 
age, it was difficult to foresee in any particu- 
lar instance whether he would welcome an 
admirer as a friend, or repudiate him asa 
hypocrite. The truth was that he loved com- 
mendation, but was prone to suspect that it 
wasnot sincere. In the present case the doubt 
was without foundation. The services which 
he rendered to the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ”’ 
were always fully appreciated; and Mr. 
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Murray showed his sense of their value when, 
by Southey’s own testimony, he overpaid him 
in money as well as in praise. If it was an 
error to have given him more of both than he 
deserved, it was at least the failing of a gen- 
erous mind; and were we called upon to 
select, we would rather for our part have com- 
mitted the fault than have brought the accu- 
sation. No apology can be required from us 
for a defence that we should have been blame- 
able to withhold. Thesole regret we feel is, 
that we should be compelled to m.x up 
Southey’s honcrable name with ungracious 
comments. The chief blame, we repeat, be- 
longs to Mr. Warter. A life-earned charac- 
ter may be written away in a single moment 
of thoughtlessness or spleen, if every opinion 
which an eminent man lets fall of another in 
his private correspondence is to be given to 
the world ; and no censure can be too strong 
for those who, by printing the casual ebulli- 
tions of the hour, convert the confidences of 
intimacy into a public libel upon the dead. 
/ 





Oricin oF THE ‘‘ BrripGEewaTER TREATISES.”? 
—The Right Hon. and Rev. Francis Henry 
Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, died in Feb. 1829, 
and by his will, dated Feb. 25, 1825, he directed 
certain trustees, therein named, to invest in the 
public funds the sum of £8000 — this sum, with 
the accruing dividends thereon, to be held at the 
disposal of the president for the time being of the 
Royal Society of London, to be paid to the person 
or persons nominated by him. The testator 
farther directed that the person or persons 
selected by the said president should be ap- 
pointed to write, print, and publish one thousand 
copies of a work, ‘* On the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation; 
illustrating each work by all reasonable argu- 
ments; as, for instance, the variety and forma- 
tion of God’s Creatures in the Animal, Vegeta- 
ble, and Mineral Kingdoms; the effect of 
Digestion, and thereby of Conversion; the Con- 
struction of the Hand of Man, and an infinite 
variety of other Arguments; as also by Dis- 
coveries, ancient and modern, in Arts and 
Sciences, and the whole extent of Literature.’’ 
The late president of the Royal Society, Davis 
Gilbert, Esq., requested the assistance of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and of the Bishop 
of London, in determining upon the best mode 
of carrying into effect the intention of the tes- 
tator. Acting with this advice, and with the 
concurrence of a nobleman immediately connec- 
ted with the deceased, Mr. Davies Gilbert ap- 
pointed the following eight gentlemen to write 
separate treatises on the different branches of 
the subject: — Rev. Dr. Chalmers; John Kidd, 
M. D.; Rev. Wm. Whewell; Sir Chas. Bell; 
Peter Mark Roget, M. D.; Rev. Dr. Buckland; 





Rev. Wm. Kirby; and Wm. Prout,.M. D. It is 
to this Earl of Bridgewater that the nation is 
indebted for the fine collection of manuscripts in 
the British Museum, called the ‘* Egerton Col- 
lection.’? — Votes and Queries. © 





ErrrapH: From Ryan’s ‘ANTIQUITIES OF 
Cartow.’’ — The following lines were written, 
I am told, by the late Henry Tighe, Esq., of 
Rosanna, in the county of Wicklow. Ralph, the 
subject of them, was wood-ranger to Mr. Tighe. 
Perhaps his lady, the gifted author of Psyche, 
lent a hand to the production : 


*¢ To the Memory of William Ralph, of Kil- 
carry, who died on the 2ist February, 
1818, aged 71 years. 

‘*Guard of the wood in settled low content, 
Lived William Ralph, a ramble paid his rent : 
A boy, in sportive toil he climbed the trees; 
A man, he lov’d them rustling in the breeze. 
As he grew old, his old companions spread 
A broader, browner shadow o’er his head; 
While those he planted shot on high, and 

made 
For many a rook an hospitable shade. 
With this one change, tife gently crept away, 
A placid stream it flowed from day to day. 
His friends and children lov’d him, as the tear 
Well spoke, profusely shed upon his bier. 
If he had faults, thou also hast thy share; 
Strike thy own breast, and feel what lurketh 


there. 
He ™, sees all, shall judge both him and 
a 
Repent, for as it falls, so lies the tree.” 
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FRANCES. 
BY AN ENGLISH FACTORY GIRL. 


Frances ! fairy little Frances ! 
Had’st thou lived in times gone by, 

Knights ere long had broken lances 

For the witching, winning glances 
Of thy heaven-blue eye. 


Frances ! lovely little Frances ! 
_.. With that radiant brow of thine, 
_ And those curls of nature’s ringing, 
Round thy fair neck closely clinging, 
With a golden shine. 


Frances! thoughtful little Frances ! 
With thy words so strangely wise, 

And thy features ever playing, 

And the soul-light changeful raying 
From thy clear child-eyes. 


Frances ! lovely little Frances ! 
Unto fond hearts thou art prest, 

With thy tiny arms caressing, 

And thy rosy lips confessing 
Whom thou lovest best. 


Frances ! happy little Frances ! 
Guileless heart, thy merry voice 

Like a silver bell is ringing, 

Or like the lark at morning singing 
Up the sky, ‘* Rejoice!” 


Frances ! fair, fond, happy Frances ! 
Such thou may’st not ever be; 

Shadows grow as life advances, 

Through its changes and its chances, 
Wise, yet guileless, God keep thee ! 





THE STREET OF BY-AND-BYE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


“ By the street of ‘ By-and-Bye’ one arrives at the house 
of ‘ Never.’ ” — Old Saying. 


O! suon the spot, my youthful friends, I urge 
you to beware; 

Beguiling is the pleasant way, and softly breathes 
the air; 

Yet none have ever passed to scenes ennobling, 
great, and high, 

Who once began to linger in the street of By- 
and-Bye. 


How varied are the images arising to my sight 

Of those who wished to shun the wrong, who 
loved and prized the right ! 

Yet from the silken bonds of sloth they vainly 

‘ strove to fly, 

Which held them gently prisoned in the street 

‘... of By-and-Bye. 

A youth aspired to climb the height of Learning’s 
lofty hill; 

What dimmed his bright intelligence — what 
quelled his earnest will? 








THE STREET OF BY-AND-BYE.— PASSING. 


Why did the object of his. quest still mock his wist- 
ful eye? 

Too long, alas ! he tarried in the street of By-and- 

ye. 

“My projects thrive,’’? the merchant said; 
** when doubled is my store, 

How freely shall my ready gold be showered 
among the poor!’ 

Vast grew his wealth, yet strove he not the 
mourner’s tear to dry; 

He never journeyed onward from the street of 
By-and-Bye. 

*¢ Forgive thy erring brother, he had wept and 
suffered long,’’ 

I said to one, who answered — ** He hath done 
me grievous wrong; 

Yet will I seek my brother, and forgive him, ere 
I die; ’’ 

Alas? Death shortly found him in the street of 
By-and Bye! 

The wearied worldling muses upon lost and 
wasted days, 

Resolved to turn hereafter from the error of his 


ways, 

To lift his grovelling thoughts from earth, and 
fix them on the sky; 

Why does he linger fondly in the street of By- 
and-Bye? 


Then shun the spot, my youthful friends; work 
on, while yet you may; 

Let a - age o’ertake you as you slothfully 

elay, 

Lest you should gaze around you, and discover 
with a sigh, 

You have reached the house of ‘* Never ’? by the 
street of By-and-Bye! 

@— Ladies’ Companion. 





PASSING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KLETKE. 

Tuov passest by the bloomy spaces 
Where, bathed in dew, the sumptuous rose 
Among her sisters dreams and glows; 

By fields were frolic zephyr traces. 

Light furrows o’er the bending grain, 
Thou passest — coming not again. 

By whispering wood-walks — copses green — 
Those twinkling glooms, so cool and still, 
Where blithe birds sing their loves, and fill 

The shade with gladness most serene — 

And by the brook whose babble greets 
Thine ear, thy swift foot silent fleets. 


By wrecks of time — by scenes of sorrow — 
By pleasure, rapture, and despair — 
By all that shapes this life of care — 
The bright to-day, the dark to-morrow : 
Nor till the grave’s green sod is pressed, 
Thy hasting, weary foot shall rest. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


D. C. 

















THE GIPSIES OF THE DANUBE. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
THE GIPSIES OF THE DANUBE. 

As the wild-cat, the otter, and the wolf 
gradually disappear before the advance of 
civilization, the wild races of mankind are in 
like manner and degree gradually coming to 
anend and from the same causes. The waste 
lands get enclosed, the woods are cut down, 
the police becomes yearly more efficient, and 
the Pariahs vanish with their means of sub- 
sistence. In England, there are at most 
1500 gipsies; in France they are hardly to 
be found at all; in Spain, the last census 
puts them at 30,000, nearly all dwellers in 
cities and followers of sedentary trades. Be- 
fore the end of the present century, they will 

robably be extinct over Western Europe. 

his points to the defect of Mr. Borrow’s 
book. a ape 80 far as is it goes, it deals 
only with the gitanos of Spain, where, as 
their numbers decrease, they gradually as- 
similate themselves with the Christians 
around. To see them in their true character 
and os habits, they must be met with 
in the forests and steppes of Hungary and 
Southern Russia. There they are numbered 
by tens and hundreds of thousands; they 
form a considerable constituent part of the 
population, and lead, unchecked, the same 
nomade life as their ancestors when they 
first entered Europe four centuries and a 
half ago. : ' 

The number of the Hungarian gipsies, ac- 
cording to the census of Maria Mieresn, is 
53,000; in Transylvania, they are reckoned 
about 17,000; in Wallaghia and Moldavia, 
ten years ago, there were 37,000 families, 
which, at five to a family, would give 185,000 
souls; so that in the Principalities every 
eighteenth person is a gipsy. In Southern 
Russia, their number is probably nearly as 
great ; but no accurate computation can be 
made, as they lead an entirely wandering 
life, in summer grazing their cattle on the 
_ and in winter encamping in the 

epths of the forests. Of the gipsies of 
Hungary and the Principalities, about one- 
fourth have partially settled down in the 
towns and villages, and live, like their West- 
ern brethren, by telling fortunes, cheatin 
and pilfering, and ostensibly as buyers an 
sellers of horses and mules, menders of 
kettles, and street-musicians. In the last 
capacity alone, they touch on any of the 
higher attributes of humanity. Music is 
their gift, as with the other wandering race, 
the Jews ; and among the songless Hunga- 
rians, every musician is a gipey. 

The first Eastern gipsies 1 met were at 
Briinn, in Moravia. It was fair-time, and 
the courtyard of the hotel was crowded with 
carts, goods, horses, and cattle, while their 
owners were dozing in the shade under a 
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range of shedding that ran round three- 
fourths of the yard. On a heap of straw in 
the middle, in the full heat of the blazin 
sun, lay four gipsies asleep. They were all 
four tall, powerful men, with coal-black 
hair as coarse as rope, streaming over faces 
of African blackness; and as they lay re- 
laxed in sleep, their figures'seemed gigantic. 
Their dress, so to call it, was a collection of 
the vilest rags, ge round the waist 
with a rough Turkish shawl,and each had 
a large double-edged knife at his belt. Their 
instruments lay beside them, for they were 
musicians ; and when the cool of the evenin 
came on, they began to play. Two ha 
violins, one a trumpet, and the fourth the 
Hungarian cymbal, which is something like 
a guitar, played, not by hand, but with two 
small sticks covered with skin. Their music 
and mode of playing were as wild as them- 
selves. They played only the old Hungar- 
ian tunes, those singular melancholy airs, 
in which the genius of the race and country 
is reflected, but with a passion and a pathos 
that passes into the souls of the listeners. 
Afterwards, at Pesth, these bands we found 
at every dance and concert of the middle and 
lower classes. Their music is always the 
same, and, to a stranger, grows at last some- 
what monotonous; but the natives seemed 
never tired of listening to it. With them, 
it is a point of honor to uphold the old na- 
tional tunes; and while the gipsies generally 
are looked upon as hardly possessing souls, 
the gipsy musician, if possessed of talent, 
soon rises into consideration, and is often to 
be met with in respectable society, and even 
possessed of considerable property. 

But the number of those who thus resort 
to the cities for employmenc, and may be 
regarded as partially reclaimed, forms a ve 
iasoudieabte fraction of the great body o 
the piney clan who wander over the almost 
uninhabited country to the east of the Theiss. 
There a born zigeuner hardly ever enters a 
house, and never owns one. The great un- 
cultivated plains of the Banat and Wallachia 
are their favorite haunts, where there is un- 
limited pasture for their beasts, and the law is 
seldom at hand to enter into troublesome 
inquiries. There they troop in bands of 
from 20 to 200, and sometimes more, stoppin 
for weeks in one spot if the grass is good a 
game plentiful, and anon travelling by forced 
marches to an entirely different part of the 
country. <A gipsy-camp on the march is 
always a picturesque object. In the im- 
measurable plains of Banat, where the earth 
lies spread out like a sea, without hill, house, 
or tree to break the desert expanse, one of 
these moving villages is a sight one does not 
easily forget. First come the cattle and 
sheep ; for where pasture costs nothing, the 
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zigeuners always manage to possess some 


stock more or less — er jobbed, or stolen 
from their needy: neighbors. Wiry boys 
drive them — black-haired and black-eyed, 
with infinite villainies present and to come 
stamped on their young and as yet handsome 
faces. Then comes the body of the caval- 
cade; brawny, vigorous women riding on 
asses, their gaunt children slung before 
them ; carts piled with goods and plunder, 
and the aged and infirm of both sexes; men 
on foot driving the asses and baggage-ani- 
mals ; and a rear-guard of the strongest on 
bony steeds, with muskets and swords slung 
around them. The traveller finds himself in 
the midst of the troop with mingled wonder 
and apprehension ; and, in truth, his chance 
of getting through in safety is very problem- 
atical. If the road is at all frequented, and 
his appearance not indicative of much wealth, 
he may probably pass without any greater 
loss than a florin to some inka pro- 
phetess of Egypt. If otherwise, it needs only 
a stab and a blow; the body is speedily in- 
terred, and nothing more is heard or asked 
of the missing man. In winter-time, when 
the pasturage disappears, and subsistence 
becomes more difficult, the zigeuners draw 
nearer to the settled parts of the country. 
When a rabble route like this settles itself 
down near a village of the Wallachains or 
Saxons, everything eatable and movable is 
sure very soon to disappear. Like all gipsies 
of whatever country, the zigeuners are in- 
veterate horse-stealers; and the chief colli- 
sions between them and the people arise from 
their depredations on the herds. To creep 
in at night among a drove of horses without 
disturbing the watch, select the best, and 
carry him safely off, is the greatest feat of a 
zigeuner, and at once gives him a patent of 
nebility. When the horse is secured, the 
first care is to clip and trim it, so that its 
own owner cannot recognize it. The animal, 
thus disguised, is from band to band, 
till it is finally sold hundreds of miles away. 
But it is only with the quiet orderly Saxons 
of Transylvania, or the peaceable, timid 
Romanni—to use the general name of the 
Wallachian race wherever situated — that 
they venture on these high-handed thefts. 
With the Magyars and Szeklers they rarely 
meddle; for these are nearly a8 lawless as 
themselves, with ten times more of the fighting 
spirit; and the so-called a know 
full well that if ‘the Magyar shepherd found 
his herds diminished, and suspected by whom, 
he would not scruple to revenge himself by 
shooting or spearing the first zigeuner that 
came in his way. The Servains, too, who 
always go armed, and know how to use their 
arms, escape free; but the Romanni are a 
constant prey. During the late fearful civil 





war, when village stood against village, and 
in Transylvania alone 1100 towns and ham- 
lets were burned to the ground, the gipsy 
bands hung like vultures on the skirts of 
each force, and glutted themselves with the 
plunder of both alike. 

The difference of feeling of the several races 
towards them is vividly expressed in the collec- 
tions of — tales that have been recently 
made all over Eastern Europe. In those 
of the Magyars and Servans, the zigeuners 
are rarely mentioned, or only with contempt. 
In fact, the proud Hungarians regard them 
as something too low even for oppression. 
Whatever outrages individuals might com- 
mit, as a body they escaped, from the feeling 
of their utter worthlessness. Before the 
recent reforms, the only two classes in Hun- 
gary that were not taxed were the nobles and 
the gipsies—the first as being above the 
law, and the second below it. On the other 
hand, if an injury was committed on a eipey, 
he had no redress, being in fact an outlaw. 
So in Turkey, a gipsy postilion or courier 
is often shot through the head or flogged to 
death upon any cause or no cause, without 
the murder being noticed, for ‘‘ he is only a 
zigeuner.’’ It is curious to see how differ- 
ently they are depicted in the Wallachian 
legends, collected by Schott. The gipsy 
there is always present as the evil spirit and 
marplot of the tale. If the princess meets 
her lover by moonlight, it is always the 
gipsy wife who runs to tell the emperor of 
the fact, and when the emperor accordingly 
rushes forth with his crown on his head and 
his sceptre in his hand to arrest the luckless 
couple, it is the gipsy, again, who is ready 
to turn the fair one into a cow, a bird, ora 
fish, as his majesty may prefer. The male 
gipsy, again, it is who plays the Iago of 
the drama, and carries on a complication of 
crimes without a scruple of conscience or the 
fear of anything human or divine. The 
race, in fact, seems to be almost the only 
one which is utterly without religious im- 
pressions, valuing only what directly minis- 
ters to appetite, and looking upon death as 
an eterna a And yet they are very 
particular as to how they are buried, and for 
this purpose are careful to have their children 
baptized ; and sometimes, when they have 
the opportunity, will repeat the ceremony a 
dozen times, to get additional presents out 
of the sponsors. But on all ordinary occa- 
sions they are utter heathens, and if distress 
drives them toa prayer, the feeling passes 
with the occasion. 

‘‘A zigeuner,’’ says one of the stories, 
‘« was once driving his horse and cart loaded 
with all his family and goods, axle-deep in 
mud, down a narrow lane. Slowly and pain- 
fully went the wheels round—slower and 
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slower still—and at last they came to a 
dead-lock. The horse pulled and pulled, the 
man flogged and flogged, and swore and 
swore, as only a Jew or a gipsey can flog and 
swear. It was of no use: the cart was im- 
movable. One last tremendous cut of the 
whip; but the poor animal only fell forward 
on its knees and nose. 

“It was, perhaps, the fall of his beast that 
made the zigeuner for once look upwards, 
and turn in his distress to the holy ones, but 
the Virgin above all. Though he had never 
prayed before, he now made a shift to pray ; 
that is, he used all the words he had picked 
up here and there from Christian men, with 
a stray imprecation or two intermixed ; but 
that was from habit. ‘ Help! blessed Lady 
— help! and I will give to thy altar a waxen 
taper as thick as my body.’ Whether the 
Virgin heard him or not, the horse had by 
this time had a little space to breathe, and 
when the whip again descended, the cart 
moved on a few steps. The heathen fancied 
himself already out of the predicament, when 
it stuck fast once more. He took again to 
his prayers; but as half the way was over, 
and wax expensive, he vowed this time a 
taper only as thick as hisarm. He had no 
time for hmen, but took to his whip more 
vigorously than ever; and the cart, step by 
step, at last had a prospect of being eventu- 
ally clear of the mire. To make all sure, 
the zigeuner repeated his vow ; but the good 
road was now so near, that he limited it to a 
taper as thick as his finger. The next min- 
ute, he was out on the road; and a few 
minutes more brought him to a chapel of the 
Virgin. As he passed the door, he took off 
his cap and drove on, saying to himself: 
‘‘The good lady has something else to do 
than to be looking after a poor devil like 
me ! 999 

Rascals as the zigeuners are, and living in 
the greatest misery and filth —in fact, the 
dirtier their huts, the better they like them 
— they are still a very handsome race, the 
women especially. The burning sun scorches 
their faces more, and they are therefore 
much darker in Hungary than in England ; 
but the free life they lead gives them an un- 
constrained and independent bearing, which 
the constable, the stocks, and the prison have 
long taken from their island brethren. These 
bold, brown, beautiful women only make 
one astonished to think how such eyes, teeth, 
and figures can exist in the cry, ees 
of their tents. But bsautiful they are, and 


their beauty has sometimes led to unions] 


which have almost always resulted in mis- 
fortune. 

Stefan B——, a young and very rich pro- 
prietor of the Banat, having lost his way in 
the chase, had to pass the night in a gipsy- 
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tent. A young and beautiful girl was there, 
with the deep dark eyes and seductive smile 
of her race, and her parents had the true 
gipsy guile to fan the growing passion of 
their guest. He was wealthy, passionate, 
an orphan, and uncontrolled; and within 
a week the gipsy was his wife, and in a few 
days more installed in full possession of his 
beautiful chateau on the banks of the Temes. 

Within ten days, in fact, the gitana had 
reached a fabulous fortune. From the smoke- 
dried tent of her father, she was transported, 
as if by magic, into a noble domain, sur- 
siesta with luxuries, with trains of ser- 
vants, and a husband devoted to her wishes. 
Notwithstanding, she was miserable. The 
fixed and quiet life, the very comforts she 
enjoyed, seemed to press and weigh her down. 
When her husband questioned her as to the 
cause of her wan and altered appearance, 
she looked on the country, and tried to smile, 
but the smile was full of bitterness. Her 
only comfort seemed to be to sit gazing for 
hours upon the distant wastes she had so 
often traversed, barefooted and rejoicing, in 
the days of her poverty. She was seated 
thus one day, when her ear, ever on the 
watch, caught the sound of a gipsy-band. 
Through the trees, she could see the passin 
forms of the men and women, the donkeys 
and loaded carts, and then a joyous voice 
struck up the favorite gipsy-song. 


‘¢The wind is roaring through the wood, 
The moon is mounting higher, 
The gipsy halts to cook his food, 
And lights his forest fire. 


‘¢ Free is the salmon in the sea, 
The wild stag on the hill; 
The eagle in the sky is free, 
The gipsy freer still — 
, Hurrah! 
The gipsy freer still ! 
“Young girl, wilt in my castle rest ? 
I°ll give thee rings of gold, 
In robes of silk thou shalt be dressed, 
Thy hair with ducats rolled. 


‘¢The vulture scarce for golden cage 
His nest on high will quit; 
The wild horse, free from youth to age, 
Will spurn at golden bit. 


**So free to rest or free to roam, 

Or by the wood-fire laid, 

The sky her roof, the world her home, 
Will live the gipsy maid — 
Hurrah ! 

Will live the gipsy maid ! ’’ 
At the last note, the listener suddenly 
sprang through the open casement, and van- 
ished among the trees. When her husband 
came in, no one had seen her or could give 
any tidings of her. For two days, he sought 
her in vain; night closed upon the third, 
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when the light of a distant fire showed a gipsy 
encampment, and his heart told him he was 
near the object of his search. Stealing 
through the bushes, he approached unper- 
ceived within a few feet of a pair who were 
seated talking by the fire. It was the singer 
and his wife, who was telling him of the 
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weary hours in the splendid misery of her 
chateau. 

Stefan B—— returned broken-hearted to 
his house, which he soon after quitted for- 
ever. The next year, the Hungarian revolu- 
tion broke out, and he found what he sought, 
an early death before Temesvar. 





Coorrr’s Novets.—We notice that the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular says ‘* Cooper’s novels are still 
in high favor, and some new editions have been 
published.”” This remark is far from convey- 
ing an adequate idea of the great and growing 
are! of Cooper’s works. More than one 

undred thousand volumes of his novels have 
been sold by Messrs. Stringer & Townsend dur- 
ing the last seventeen months, viz.: 50,000 
vols. of the People’s edition, four hundred sets 
of the Bibrary edition in 23 vols., 15,000 vols. 
of the Leather Stocking and Sea Tales, and 
20,000 vols. of the cheap paper-covered edition 
of the miscellaneous works. In England, the 
popularity of Cooper’s works is also in the 
ascendancy. The Eclectic Review, an English 
publication, whose sympathies are naturally 
strongest with British writers, says : 


** We accord to Cooper an equal degree of 
talent and power with that ascribed to Scott, 
and would place the originality of the American 
author ata higher point. There is certainly in 
Cooper more power of concentration, a more 
epigrammatic style, and greater terseness of 
expression. * * * * No one can peruse the 
works of Cooper without being convinced of the 
innate beauty of his own mind. His ethical 
notions are of the highest order, his morality is 
as pure as that of the men whose unaffected 
religion he is so fond of portraying. The phi- 
losophy of his mind is of a high order, and few 
can be unsusceptible of this. The most ordi- 
nary reader must be conscious of a superiority and 
elevation of thought while he peruses the works 
of Fenimore Cooper. The gentleness of his own 
mind, its lofty appreciation of everything that 
was good, its innate poetry, breathed forth in 
his graphic descriptions of nature, in the love 
with which he regards the forests, the broad 
prairies, and the sun-lighted valleys. It is 
rarely so many qualities are combined in one 
writer. His name is endeared to his country, 
and his productions will hand it down to pos- 
terity with undiminished lustre. Cogper’s nov- 
el’s will be standard works as long as fiction 
continues to excite any interest in the admirers 
of literature.’’ - 





Mrs. Cornenia Sanps, who died at her 
residence in Wooster street, in this city, in her 
965th year, was one of those whose recollections 
connect the present age with that of the times 
before our revolution. She was the widow of 
Comfort Sands, an eminent merchant of New- 
York in the revolutionary period, a member of 
the New-York Committee of Public Safety, and 





one of the framers of our State Constitution in 
1777. He died about 20 years since, at an ad- 
vanced age. 

Mrs. Sands was born in this city ;* her maiden 
name was Lott, and her family, an old one in 
this country, was of Dutch descent. She very 
well recollected General Washington, who, when 
she was a young lady, was a frequent visitor in 
the hospitable family to which she belonged, and 
with whom she danced minuets at the time 
Samuel Rogers was dancing them in London. In 
her anecdotes of Washington, she did not ascribe 
to him that perpetual gravity which some of his 
biographers weuld made a characteristic of his 
manners. She used to relate that she femem- 
bered a silly poet, for there were silly poets in 
those days as well as now, on one occasion, who 
brought a copy of verses in manuscript which 
he desired to read to the General. His wish 
was gratified, and the two aids of the General, 
one of whom was Hamilton, placed themselves 
standing, one on each side of the poet, holding 
lighted candles, while he read his verses. Wash- 
ington listened and laughed, and appeared to 
enjoy the fun mightily. 

Mrs. Sands was remarkable to the very last 
moment for the interest she took in the events 
of the day, and her exact recollection of them 
to the minutest particulars. In this respect her 
mind presented a phenomenon which we do not 
recollect to have ever observed in a person of 
very great age. Her mental faculties in other 
respects, such as quickness of apprehension and 
the rapidity and certainty of the judgments she 
formed, appeared to have sustained no diminu- 
tion; indeed, they seemed almost to be sharpened 
and rendered more active by her infirmities, for 
she had become almost blind and extremely hard 
of hearing; notwithstanding which she managed, 
in some way or other, to obtain as perfect a 
knowledge of what was going on in the political 
and the social world as. any of her acquaintances. 
At length, about the middle of the tenth decade 
of her years, she cheerfully laid down the life 
which had become, though patiently borne, 
somewhat of a burden to her, and from which 
she was glad to be released —a life amiable, 
hospitable and useful, full of good offices and 
examples. 

Mrs. Sands was the mother of Robert C. Sands, 
one of the authors of ‘‘ Yamoyden,’’ a fine 
scholar, and a wit, possessed of a most fertile 
vein of peculiar humor, whose writings, collected 
and prefaced with a memoir by Mr. Verplanck, 
were published somewhat more than twenty years 
singe. — WV. ¥. Eve. Post. 























JAMES G. 
From The New York Evening Post. 
JAMES G@. PERCIVAL. 

Dr. James G. Percrvat, one of our most 
esteemed writers, died at Hazelgreen, in the 
State of Illinois. He was born in Berlin, 
Connecticut, on the 15th of September, 1795, 

. and after a preliminary training entered Yale 
College at the age of fifteen, from which he 
graduated with unusual distinction in 1815. 
Choosing medicine as a profession, in which 
his father had held an eminent position, he 
pursued his studies for some years in the Yale 
Medical School, and took his degree of Doctor 
of Medieine in 1820. 

Previous to this time he had gained no 
little distinction, for a young man, by the 
production of various poetical compositions, 
dating back to his fourteenth year, and in- 
cluding ‘‘ Zamor, a Tragedy ’’ originally writ- 
ten as a commencement exercise, but subse- 
quéntly revised and enlarged, although it was 
not until 1821 that he published anything. 
In that year ‘‘ Prometheus,” written in the 
Spenserian measure, and some minor poems 
were given to the public, and attracted the 
favorable notice of the North American Re- 
‘view. 

About this time he went to Charleston, 
S. C., to practice his profession, and while 
there, in 1822, published a volume of miscel- 
laneous prose and poetry entitled ‘‘ Clio,” 
succeeded by another which appeared at New 
Haven. These two volumes contain some of 
his most finished compositions. The fecun- 
dity of his genius was at this time rather 
remarkable, for in the same year he brought 
out the second part of his ‘‘ Prometheus,”’ 
and an elaborate historical essay. 

In 1824 Dr. Percival received a commission 
as Assistant Surgeon in the army, and was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry at West 
Point, a position which he resigned, however, 
in a few months, finding, it is said, that it 
afforded him no leisure for literary pursuits. 
He spent the succeeding year in Boston, where 
he published a new and complete edition of 
-his poems, and in 1827 published the third 
part of ‘‘ Clio” in New York. He was next 
employed in superintending the printing of 
the first volume of Webster’s large quarto 
dictionary, and in publishing a translation 
of Malte Brun’s Geography, which was com- 
pleted in 1843. 

In 1835, at the request of the legislature 
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of the State, and published the results of his 
explorations in an elaborate report, which 
appeared in 1842. In the succeeding year 
his last volume of poems, comprising ‘‘ The 
Dream of Day,” and metrical translations 
from most of the languages of modern Europe, 
appeared at New Haven. The next ten years 
were spent in literary retirement at his home 
in Connecticut, but about two years ago, 
having been appointed State Geologist of Wis- 
consin, he departed for the West, where he 
has since resided, and where he was engaged 
in his duties, at the time of his death. 

Percival held a high rank among the poets 
of our country. He dealt less than others 
with emotions; but he had a marvellous 
power of assembling splendid combinations of 
imagery ; his diction was copious and flow- 
ing, and his versification musical. The nat- 
ural fertility of his fancy was greatly assisted 
by the abundance of his knowledge, and the 
illustrations with which a course of reading 
almost boundless supplied him. Of late years 
he has written nothing in verse, nothing at 
least for the public eye, the latest of his com- 
positions which we remember, and these ap- 
peared several years since, being translations 
from the languages of obscure provinces in 
the east of Europe, preserving the measure 
of the original. In these ingenious but humble 
tasks, his poetic genius employed itself in the 
intervals of severer studies, before it wholly 
abandoned the field to younger competitors. 

Of his character and acquisitions as a man 
of science those who best knew him — who, 
however, were few in number — entertained 
an exalted opinion. We remember to have 
heard, long ago, the exactness, dexterity and 
readigess with which in his youth he per- 
formed the part of a demonstrator in anato- 
my, spoken of in the highest terms. His 
Geological survey of Connecticut was a most 
conscientious, laborious, and accurate work ; 
to make it, he is said to have walked over 
almost every field in the State. He was.a 
sort of living thesaurus of languages, master- 
ing tongues and dialects which lie quite apart 
from the studies of the ordinary linguist. 

In early life he was the prey of a certain 
morbid sensitiveness and diffidence, which 
either drove him from society, or made soci- 
ety painful to him. It is very likely, though 
we cannot affirm it to be so, that advancing 
years might have abated something from this 





.of Connecticut, he made a geological survey 


unhappy sensitiveness, but not till the habit 
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of solitariness and seclusion had become fixed. 
The greater part of his life has therefore been 
passed in a sort of hermit-like retirement. 
He was never married. 

His devotion to scientific pursuits long 
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survived his literary ambition, and though 
long silent as a poet, the country has lost in 
him one of the most accomplished of her men 
of science, cut down in the vigor of his fac- 
ulties, and in the midst of his unfinished tasks. 





Precious Stones. — Properties which in for- 
mer times were supposed to be attached to pre- 
cious stones. — ‘* Amongst all and euery cause 
of wonder in nature there is none that more 
moueth maruel in man, nor halfe so meritorious 
of philosophicall contemplation, than the ex- 
cellente propertie of precious stones, who being 
once drawne out of the intrailes and wombe of 
theyr mother and nurse the earth, do so amaze 
our sighte and rauishe our senses, that they 
seeme to containe some charme or newe mysterie 
sent by nature to dazell our eyes. Ludouicus 
Vartomanus, a Roman, writeth, that he hath 
seene the king of Pege, a famous citie in India, 
have Carbuncles, which the Gretians call Pyropi, 
so great and shining, that who behelde them in 
any darke or shaded place, seemed to haue his 
body distempered, and almost transformed by 
imagination : such was the lighte and piercing 
glimmers of these stones, seeming of no lesse 
force to penetrate than if they had bene assisted 
with the moste hoate and vehement reflection of 
the sunne. . . . Hector Boetius makes mention 
of a spunging stone in Scotlande, which beinge 
dipped in the sea, altereth the taste thereof, and 
makes it pleasant. Other historians bring a 
kinde of stone which is piercing and somewhat 

e, which they call Nicholaus, the same mak- 
ing him that weareth it sad and melancholike. 
... The diamond deserves moste estimation, 
who besides his violent clearnesse which of it- 
selfe hath power to dimme our eyes as if it were 
the sodaine flash of a thunder, is of a hardnesse 
so infringible, that it resistes not only the ham- 
mer, or stroke of other metall, but is also in- 
cruible againste fire and flame: . . . for besides 
his common properties to withstand venom, 
poyson, charmes, dreames, enchantments, and 
visions of the night, yet hath he a wogderful 
vertue to resist fire... Nature in nter- 
poise of the sundry graces and good gyftes be- 
stowed upon the diamond, hath infected it with 
one speciall and mortall vice, for that it is most 
venomouse, and of such fatall operation, that it 
stoppes breath assone as it is dronke in powder. 
... Touching the excellence of the emeralde, 
they write that it abhores all uncleane and filthie 
liuers, and is a speciall friend to chastitie. .. . 
Aristotle gives councel to hang it at the heade of 
him that hath the*falling sicknesse. Rabie per- 
suades that if a man drinke ix graines of it, it 
drieth up euil humors. Rasis and Dioscorides 
will such as be infected with leprosie to drinke 
the powder of an emeralde.. Suetonius writes 


that Nero was wont to discerne the eyes and 
lookes of ruffians and dashbucklers within an 
emeralde. . . . That which the auncients called 
a carbuncle, is no other thing than that which 
we commonly call rubie, which takes his name 
from the similitude he hath in light with the 
burning coale: touching his giftes and proper- 
ties, the philosophers commonly commend it of a 
vertue to chase alwaye melancholie, defende 
dreames and illusions of the night, and to serue 
for a counter-poyson to all corrupte aire. .°. . 
The saphire givees no place at all to the rubie. 
There was no stone of more price amongest the 
auncientes than the true saphire for the use of 
physike, for Auicenna witnesseth that it is of a 
vertue so binding by reason of his coldnesse, 
that it stauncheth presentlye bleeding at the 
nose. Galene and Dioscorides assure it to re- 
straine webbes, pushes or boyles. The Physi- 
tions of late time have put it with greate effect 
under the tongues of suche as haue suffred hotte 
and burning feuers, finding that the greate colde 
in the stone hath mortifyed the heate of the dis- 
ease. It serues as a counter-poyson againste all 
venoms, and defendes all infections of ayre from 
suche as weare it in pestilent tymes, as Isodorus 
and Rufus write: some saye they have read in 
Dioscorides, that the saphyr eenclosed in a boxe 
with a spider killes hir sodainlye, suche is his 
power ouer hir poyson.... The ametist in 
Aristotle’s time (as it is written) was not com- 
mended for anything, sauing that it resisteth 
dronkennesse. The hyacintha withstandes 
thunders; Serapius affirmeth that no man hath 
bene euer offended with thunder which carried 
a hiacinthe aboute him. . . . The turquise (ac- 
cording to moste philosophers) is of no singular 
propertie but to chase awaye thoughtes and 
troubles of the braine.’? — From E. Fenton’s 
Certaine Secrete Wonders in Nature ; black 
letter, 1569. 





PUNISHMENT OF DisHonesT Bakers, — The 
old mode of punishing dishonest bakers in Dublin 
was good, and at the same time more humane 
than that of the ancient Egyptians, who baked 
such persons in their own ovens : 


**moccx. The bakers of Dublin were pun- 
ished after a new way for false weights; for, on 
St. Sampson the Bishop’s day, they were drawn 
upon hurdles, at the horses’ tails, along the 
streets of the city.’? — Pembridge’s Annals of 
Ireland. — Notes and Queries. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


I nore I have as much command of coun- 
tenance as falls to the lot of any lady who 
don’t paint, but when I returned from my 
walk in the park the following morning, I 
must have looked flushed or excited, or in 
some way different than usual. I met John 
at the corner of Lowndes-street, and he 
stopped short and looked me piercingly in 
the face. 

‘¢ Where have you been, Kate ?”’ said he, 
without waiting to bid me ‘“‘ good morning ”’ 
or anything. 

‘« A little stroll in the park, John,’’ was 
my reply. 

‘¢ By yourself?’ he asked, and his face 
looked pale and grave. 

I cannot tell a story, so I hesitated and 
stammered — 

‘* No, not exactly — at least, I met an ac- 
quaintance near the Serpentine.” 

‘‘Have you any objection to telling me 
who it was?’’ said John, and his voice 
sounded very strange. 

‘Good gracious, what ’s the matter?” I 
asked, in my turn; ‘‘has anything hap- 
pened? Are you ill, John? you look quite 
upset.’ 


‘‘T insist upon knowing,”’ answered he, 
without taking the slightest notice of my 
tender inquiries after his health ; ‘‘ did you 
or did you not meet Captain Lovell this 
morning in Hyde Park?” 

st I certainly did meet him,’’ I re- 
ied. 
ne Accidentally ?’’ exclaimed my cousin. 

‘“‘ Why—no—not entirely,” was my 
answer, ‘* but the fact is —— ”’ 

‘* Enough ! ’’ burst out John, breaking in 
on my explanations with a rudeness I had 
never before seen him exhibit. ‘‘ Kate, I 
have been deceived in you. I thought at 
least you were candid and straightforward 
—TI find you faithless, ungrateful, ungener- 
ous! But I will not reproach you,” he 
added, checking himself by a strong effort ; 
‘*it is only natural, I conclude, for a woman 
to be false. I thought you were different 
from the rest, and I was a foul for my pains. 
Kate, let us understand each other at once. 
I offered you last night all that man could 
give. I had a right to expect an answer 
then and there. I thought I had a favorable 
one, and I have spent twelve hours of happi- 
ness —I now see that I have deceived my- 
self. Perhaps I value my own worth too 
highly ; I own I feel sore and aggrieved, but 
you shall not be the sufferer. Kate, I am 
only ‘Cousin John’ once more. Give me 
a few days to get over a natural ae 
ment, and you and I will be friends and 
play-fellows as we used to be. Shake hands, 
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Kate ; I spoke harshly, in a moment of anger 
— itis over now. God bless you, dear.’’ 

And with these words John walked away, 
and left me standing on that eventful door- 
step which seemed to witness all the changes 
and chances of my life. How stately was 
his walk as he strode down the street. -I 
watched him all the way to the corner, but 
he never once looked back. John was grown 
much handsomer of late; he used to be too 
ruddy and prosperous-looking and boyish, 
but his countenance had altered considerably 
in the last two or three months, only seeing 
him every day I did not remark the change. 
Lady Scapegrace had found it out the first. 
I gaiticthy semeuthie her saying to me, on 
the day of our Greenwich dinner — 

‘¢ My dear, your cousin has a great deal in 
him, if one did but know how to get it out. 
You have no idea what a — man 
he would be if you could only succeed in 
making him ill and unhappy.”’ 

Poor John! I am afrald I had made him 
unhappy, even now. It struck me he liad a 
nobler bearing than Captain Lovell himself, 
although of course I could not think him so 

ceful, or so handsome, or half so charm- 
ing as my dear Frank. I rushed into the 
house and locked myself into my boudoir, to 
think over and dwell upon the many events 
of that most eventful morning. My happy 
walk, my delightful companion, whose soft 
voice was still whispering in my ear, whose 
every look and gesture I could recall, even to 
the wind freshening his handsome brow and 
waving his clustering locks. How happy 
and contented I felt by his side, and yet — 
there was a something. I was not satisfied — 
I was not thoroughly at ease; my cousin’s face 
would intrude itself upon my thoughts. I 
could not get out of my head the tone of man] 
kindness and regret in which he had last a 
dressed me. I reflected on his sincerity, his 
generosity, his undeviating fidelity and good- 
humor, till my heart smote me to think of 
all he suffered for my sake, and I began to 
wonder whether I was worthy of being so 
much cared for, and whether t wes justified 
in throwing all this faith and truth away. 

Reader, have you ever lived for weeks and 
weeks in a place which bored you to death ? 
Have you learned to loathe every tree, and 
shrub, and hedge-row, in the dreary land- 
scape? Have you shivered up and down the 
melancholy walks, and yawned through the 
dull dark rooms till you began to think the 
hour never would arrive that was to restore 
you once again to liberty and light? And 
then, when the hour has come at last, have 
you been able to take bog departure with- 
out some half-reproachful feeling akin to: 
came without some slight shade of 
regret to think that, much as you have hated: 


‘ 
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it, you look upon it all now for the Jast 
time? Perhaps the sun breaks out and 
shines upon the old place as you catch your 
last glimpse. Ah! it never used to shine 
like that when you could see it from those 
windows every day ; you almost wish your 
departure had been put off till the morrow ; 
you think if you were back again the walks 
would not be so very melancholy, the rooms 
no longer so dull and gloomy. You sigh 
because you are leaving it, and wonder at 
yourself for doing so. It is the same thing 
with friends, and more especially with those 
who would fain assume a tenderer title, — 
we never know their value but by their loss. 

“Tf it wasn’t for Frank,’’ I began to 
think, ‘‘I really believe I might have been 
very happy with Cousin John. Of course 
it’s impossible now, and, as he says himself, 
he ’ll never be anything but a cousin to me. 
Poor John, he’s a noble, true-hearted, un- 
selfish, generous fellow ! ”’ 

But to return to my walk. When a lady 
and gentleman meet each other by appoint- 
ment, either at the edge of the Serpentine or 
elsewhere, their conversation is not generall 
of a nature to be related in detail, nor is it 
to be presumed that their colloquy would 
prove as interesting to the general public as 
to themselves. What I learnt of Frank’s 
private history, his views, feelings, and in- 
tentions, en that morning, I may as well 
give in my own words, suppressing divers in- 
terruptions, protestations, and interjections, 
which, much as they added to its zest, 
necessarily rather impeded the course of the 
narrative, and postponed its completion till 
long after I ought to have been back at lun- 
cheon. 

Frank had been an only child, and spoiled 
as only children are in nine cases out of ten. 
His father was a peer’s second son, and 
married a wealthy cotton-spinner’s niece for 
the sake of her money, which money lasted 
him about as long as his own constitution. 
When he died, the widow was left with ten 
thousand pounds, and the handsome, curly- 
pee. mischievous boy. She soon followed 

er husband ; ee thing, she was very fond 
of him, and he had neglected her shamefully. 
The boy went to his uncle— the peer, not 
his uncle the mill-owner — to be brought up. 
Frank was consequently what the world calls 
a ‘* well-bred one,’’ his name was in the 
Peerage, though he had a first cousin once 
removed who was but an industrious weaver. 
The peer of course sent him to Eton. 

** Ten thousand pounds,’’ said that judi- 


cious relative, ‘* will buy him his commis- 
sion. The lad’s handsome and clever ; he 
can play whist now better than my boy’s 
private tutor. By the time his ten thou- 
sand ’s gone, we ‘ll pick up an heiress for 





him. ’Gad! how like my poor brother he 
is about the eyes.’’ 

So Frank was started in life with a com- 
mission in the Light Dragoons, an extremely 
good opinion of himself, and as much of his 
ten thousand pounds as he had not already 
anticipated during the one term he spent at 
Oxford before be was rusticated. By the 
way, 80 many of my partners and other 
young gentlemen with whom [am acquainted 

ave gone through this process, that it was 
many years before I discovered the meaning 
of the term ; for long I understood rustication 
to be merely a playful form of expression for 
‘“‘ taking a degree ;’’ and I was the more 
confirmed in this impression from observing 
that those who had experienced this treat- 
ment were spoken of with high respect 
and approbation by their fellow-collegians. 
What odd creatures young men are! I can 
understand their admiring prowess in field- 
sports and athletic pursuits, just as I could 
understand one’s admiring a statesman, an 
author, an artist, or a sucessful man in any 
pursuit of life ; but why they should think it 
creditable to get drunk, to run into debt, to 
set at defiance all the rules and regulations 
enacted for their own benefit, and to conduct 
themselves in unswerving opposition to the 
wishes of their nearest and dearest friends, 
and all to do themselves as much harm as 
possible, is more than I can comprehend. 
Girls are not wrong-headed like this. Where 
the son is the source of all the annoyance 
and ill-humor and retrenchment in a family, 
the daughter is generally the mainstay and 
comfort and sunshine of the whole house. 
When shall we poor women be done justice 
to? But to return to Frank. By his own 
account he was a gambler, of course. A 
man turned loose upon the world, with such 
an education as most English gentlemen 
deem befitting their sons, and without means 
to indulge the tastes that education has led 
him to acquire, is very likely to become so. 
As a boy, the example of his elders teaches 
him to look upon frivolous distinction as the 
great end and aim of life, whilst that of his 
comrades leads him to neglect all study as 
dry, to despise all application as ‘ slow.” 
At home he hears some -looking grown- 
up cousin or agreeable military uncle admired 
and commented on for being such ‘ a capital 
shot,’’—‘* such a good cricket-player,”’ — 
‘‘such an undeniable rider to hounds,’ — 
what wonder the boy grows up thinking that 
these accomplishments alone are the very 
essentialsof a gentleman? At school, if he 
makes an effort at distinction in school-hours, 
he is stigmatized by his comrades as a ‘“ sap”” 
and derided for his pursuit of the very object 
it is natural to suppose he has been sent 
there to attain. What wonder he hugs idle- 
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ness as his bosom friend. and loses all his 
powers of application in their disuse. Then 
come the realities of manhood, for which he 
is so ill prepared. In the absence of all 
useful knowledge and practical pursuits, 
amusement becomes the business of life. 
Human nature cannot be idle, and if not 
doing good, is pretty sure to be doing harm. 
Pleasure. excitement, and fashionable dissi- 
pation, wust be purchased, and paid for 
~~ dearly, in hard coin of the realm. 

he younger son, with his ten thousand 
pounds, must soar-in the same flight, must 
** go as fast ’’ as his elder brother with ten 
thousand a-year. How is it to be done? 
Why, of course he must make money, if he 
can, by betting and play. So it goes on 
smoothly enough for a time. The Arch- 
croupier below, they say, arranges all these 
for beginners, but the luck turns at last. 
The capital is eaten into ; the Jews are called 
in, and the young gentleman is ruined. 
Frank, I think, at this time was in a fair 
way of arriving pretty rapidly at the custom- 
ary catastrophe. He had ~~ through the 
whole educational process I have described 
‘above, had been regularly and systematically 
‘* spoilt,’? was a habitual gambler and a con- 
firmed ‘‘ dandy.’’ The ladies all liked him 
much, and I confess I don’t wonder: at it. 
Always good-humored, never sentimental (I 
hate a sentimental man), invariably well- 
dressed, with a very good opinion of his own 
attractions, Frank could make himself agree- 
able in all societies. He bad never been 
troubled with shyness as a boy, and in his 
manhood was as “cool a hand’’ as one 
would meet with often even in London. 
Then he had plenty of courage, which made 
the men respect him, and above all was very 

ood-looking, an advantage which doubtless 
ee a certain weight even with our far-sighted 
and reflective sex. I never quite made out 
the right of his Zaison, or whatever people 
call it, with Lady Scapegrace, nor do I think 
his own account entirely satisfactory. He 
assured me that he met her first of all at a 
masked ball in Paris, that she mistook him 
for some one else, and confided a great deal 
to his ears which she would not have en- 
trusted to any one save the individual she 
supposed him to be ; that when she discovered 
her mistake she was in despair, and that his 
discretion and respect for her feelings had 
made her his fast friend for life. I cannot 
tell how this may be, but that they were 
great friends I have had reason to know too 
well. He declared, however, that he looked 
upon her ‘‘ quite as a sister.”” I do not 
think, though she is always very kind to me, 
that I should exactly like her for a sister-in- 
law. I certainly have known —_ Scape- 
grace do some most extraordinary things — 
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such things as no other woman would be 
permitted to do without drawing down the 
abuse of the world: if she had been fair and 
rosy and pleasing, people would have scouted 
her ; but she was dark and stern and com- 
manding. The world was afraid of her, and 
it is very true that *‘in the world one had 
better be feared than loved.’’? Scandal did 
not dare say all it thought of Lady Scape- 
grace, and if she brought Frank Lovell home 
in her carriage, or went to the opera alone 
with Count Coquin, or was seen day after 
day perambulating Kensington Gardens arm- 
in-arm with young Greenfinch, of the Life 
Guards, instead of shouting and hissing and, 
so to speak, pelting, her off the stage, the 
world lifted its fingers to its lips, shrugged 
up its worldly shoulders, and merely re- 
marked — 

‘‘ Always was very odd, poor woman! 
Hers has been a curious history — little 
cracked, I think now — but what a handsome 
creature she was years ago, when [ left 
school, before you were born, my boy! ”’ 

Whatever may have been her carelessness 
of appearances and levity of manner, I think 
it was never for an instant supposed that she 
liked any human being half so much as she 
hated Sir Guy. 

Then again, Sir Guy and Frank were fast 
friends, almost inseparable. They say Frank 
kept things right between the ill-assorted 
pair, and that his good offices had many a 
time interposed to prevent scenes of abuse 
and violence, such as must have ended ina 
separation at least. I was not quite clear 
that Frank’s regard for the coach-driving 


. baronet was alone at the bottom of all this 


friendship. I cannot conceive two men much 
worse suited to each other ; but Frank vowed, 
when I cross-questioned him on the subject, 
which I thought I had a right to do, that he 
was under the greatest possible obligations 
to Sir Guy, that the latter had even lent 
him money, and stood by him when such 
assistance was most valuable, and that he 
looked upon him as a brother, just as he 
looked on her ladyship as a sister. It seems 
to have been quite a family party altogether. 
Frank warmed with the topic. 

‘* You will hear me talked about with all 
sorts of people, Kate,’’ said he, as we took 
about our twentieth turn, each of which I had 
protested should be ¢he Jas¢ ; ‘* but the world is 
so officious and mischief-making, you must 
never believe a word it says. They know I 
am ruined, and they choose to decide that I 
must be making up to some wealthy young 
lady. As if J was a man to marry for 
money ! as if I cared for anything on earth 
but one person, and dhat for the sake of her 
own dear self alone. You ask me about 
Miss Molasses ; you declare I am continually 
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riding with her, and dancing with her, and 
what you ladies call ‘ paying her attention,’ 
— that yellow, lackadaisical miss! Do you 
think I would marry her if she had half a 
million? Do you think I could stand those 
sentimental airs, that smattering of learning, 
and affectation of being poetical and romantic 
and blue? I, who have only lately learned 
what a woman should be, and what a trea- 
sure such a woman is! No, no; I have 
known the whole family from a child; I 
can’t quite stand the lady part of it, but old 
Molasses is a right good fellow, and one 
must be civil to them all. No, no, Kate, 
with my many faults, I am a very different 
person from what you seem to think. Ihave 
my hopes and wishes, certainly, but’? —— 
I can’t possibly go on to relate the conclu- 
sion of Frank’s rhapsody, but he took great 
pains to convince me that if ever there was 
a high-principled, pure-minded, much in- 
jured individual, that exemplary character 
was the gentleman now walking by my side; 
and I was convinced, but at the same time 
not exactly satisfied. In thinking over the 
whole of our conversation, I could gather 
nothing a definite, nothing that led to 
any particular result, from it. One thin 
was clear to my mind, and that was at al 
events a gratifying reflection. Frank did 
not seem to be aware that I had any worldly 
rospects whatever — it was evident that if 
e liked me he liked me entirely for myself. 
I confess I should not wish to be a great 
heiress ; I should always be fancying that it 
was the ‘‘fine eyes of my casket,’’ as the 
French say, which attracted my admirers ; 
and I could not stand that. No, Frank was 
not mercenary, I was sure, and if even — 
why the competency I should be possessed of 
would be an agreeable surprise. If, indeed! 
Nothing was clear, nothing was settled; 
what a fool I was to dwell so upon an un- 
certainty, to anchor my hopes upon a dream! 
I was not at all comfortable that afternoon : 
the more I thought, the more I walked about 
my boudoir, in a state of high fidget and 
restlessness. One thing, however, was con- 
solatory — the frost was breaking. Already 
in London it was a decided thaw, and I went 
to pay Brilliant a visit in the stable. 
ow I dare say I shall be considered very 
bold and unladylike and unfeminine — that’s 
the word—for owning that I do indeed 
enjoy paying my favorities a visit in their 
comfortable quarters. It’s worth a good 
deal to see Brilliant ’s reception of me when 
[approach his stable. From the instant I 
enter his abode and he hears my voice, he 
begins to move restlessly to and fro, whisk- 


ing his dear tail, cocking his ears, and paw- 
ing up his ‘litter,’’ till indeed that word 
alone describes the state to which he reduces 


his bed; then when I go = to him, he lays 
back his ears with sheer delight, and gives a 
jump, as if he was pong to kick me, and 
whisks that thin tail about more than ever. 
I lay my cheek to his sooth soft skin, and 
he nestles his beautiful head in my arms, 
and pokes his pretty muzzle into my pockets, 
and seems to ask for bits of bread and sugar 
and other delicacies, all of which are con- 
ferred upon him forthwith. I am sure he 
has more sense than a dog, and a great deal 
more affection than most men. I don’t care 
how slang and ‘‘bad style’? people may 
think me, but I feel every one of those stron 

flat black legs, and look into his hoofs, hind 
feet and all, and turn his rug up to see that 
he has been properly cleaned and treated as 
he deserves; for I Jove Brilliant and Brilliant 
loves me. It has sometimes been my lot to 
have an aching heart, as 1 conclude it is the 
lot of all here below. Like the rest of my 
fellow-creatures, I have been stung by in- 
aepgew lacerated by indifference where I 
1ad a right to expect attachment ; or, worst 
of all, forced to confess myself deceived, 
where I had bestowed regard and esteem. 


of these points, nothing consoles and softens 
me so much as the affection of a dumb 
animal, more particularly a horse. His hon- 
est grave face seems to sympathize in one’s 
grief, without obtruding the impertinence of 
curiosity or the mockery of consolation. He 
gives freely the affection one has been disap- 
pointed in finding elsewhere, and seems to 
stand by one in his brute vigor and generous 
unreasoning nature like a true friend. I 
always feel inclined to pour my griefs into 
poor Brilliant’s unintelligent ears, and many 
a tear have I shed nestling close to my favor- 
ite, with my arms round him like a child’s 
round its nurse’s neck. That very afternoon, 
when I had made sure there was no one else 
in the stable, I leaned my head against Brill- 
iant’s firm warm neck, and sobbed, like a 
fool as I was. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GENTLEMEN think it right to affect a con- 
tempt for stag-hunting, and many a battle 
have I had with Cousin John when he has 
paneer me by ‘ gy por that ex- 

ilarating amusement. I generally get the 
best of the argument: I put a few pertinent 
questions to him which he cannot answer 
satisfactorily. I ask him, ‘*‘ What is your 
principal object in going out hunting? is it 
to learn the habits of the wild animal or to 
watch the instinct of the hound that pursues 
him? Do you enjoy seeing a fox walked to 
death, as you call it, on a cold-scenting day? 





or do you care for the finest hunting run 
that ever was seen in a woodland country? 


When I feel sore and unhappy on any or all’ 
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Have I not heard you say a hundred times, 
when questioned as to your morning sport, 
‘*Q, wretched! hounds never went any pace! 
— could n’t shake off the crowd — yes, we 
killed our fox, but the whole thing was dead 
slow?’’ or else exclaim, with a face of de- 
light, ‘‘The fastest thing I have seen for 
years! eighteen minutes up wind, extra pace! 
not a soul but myself in the same field with 
them when they threw their heads up. Fox 
was back, of course, and we never recovered 
him, but it was by far the best gallop of the 
season ?’’ It is evident to me that what you 
like is riding a good hunter fast over a stiff 
country —going a turn better than your 
neighbors, and giving your own skill that 
credit which is due to the superiority of your 
horse. You only consider the hounds as a 
fleeting object at which to ride; the fox asa 
necessary evil, without which all this ‘ ras 
ing ’’ and “ bruising ’’ and ‘‘ cutting down,”’ 
as you call it in your ridiculous jargon, can- 
not be attained. Why, then, do you waste 
so much energy, and money, and civility, 
and ‘‘soft-sawder,’’ to preserve the vulpine 
race? why don’t you all hunt with stag- 
hounds, or, better still, devote yourselves to 
a drag, when you may gallop and jump and 
bustle about, and upset your horses, and 
break your own necks to your heart’s con- 
tent? To all of which John answers, as 
men invariably do when they are worsted, 
‘‘that women can’t enter into these things, 
and I am talking great nonsense about what 
I don’t understand.” 

However, let him despise ‘‘ the calf,’’ as he 
termed it, as much as he liked, I was not 
going to be stewed up in London, with the 
wind at south-west, the thermometer 45°, 
and the mud over one’s ankles, whilst Brill- 
iant and White-Stockings were eating their 
heads off in the stable; so I took advantage 
of John’s good-nature to exact a promise 
that he would take me down and show me 
her Majesty’s stag-hounds in the field; and 
on the express stipulation that Mrs. Lumley 
should join our party, and that we should 
confine ourselves religiously to the lanes, I 
was promised the enjoyment of a day’s hunt- 
ing. John did everything I asked him now, 
he was even kinder than he used to be, but it 
was a different sort of kindness, and it cut 
me to the heart. ) 

Still, the idea was.enchanting: the Great 
Western made a delightful cover-hack. We 
sent our horses on by the early train. The 

lace of meeting was scarcely three miles 
rom the station, so we had time to settle 
ourselves comfortably in the saddle, and to 
avoid the fuss and parade of two ladies in 
their habits stepping out of a first-class car- 
riage, into the midst of a metropolitan field. 
I ran my eye jealously over the brown mare 
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as Mrs. Lumley jogged quietly along by my 
side, and I confess [ had my misgivings whilst 
cee yen. the easy pliant seat and firm 
raceful figure of her mistress, the stron 
engthy frame and beautiful proportions o 
the mare herself; but then, Brilliant felt so 
light and elastic under me, the day was so 
soft and fresh, the country air so fragrant, 
and the dewdrops sparkling so.brilliantly on 
the leafless hedges, that my courage rose 
with my spirits, and I felt as if I could ride 
anywhere or do anything in sheer gladness 
of heart. 

«Mr. Jones is very strict,” said my com- 
panion, taking the brown mare lightly on 
the curb, and putting her into a canter along 
a level piece of sward by the road-side; ‘he 
declares he only takes charge of us under the 
solemn promise that there is to be no jump- 
ing. For my part, I never do what I’m told, 
Kate, do you Bs 

‘*T always do as I like with John,” said 
1; “but then I always like to do what he 
wishes.’ 

My cousin’s sorrowful smile almost brought 
the tears into my eyes. 

‘‘T daresay he’s quite right,’’ rejoined 
Mrs. Lumley ; ‘‘ for my part, I ’ve no nerves 
left now; if youll promise not to jump, 
I'll promise too ; what say you, Kate? is it 
a bargain?” 

‘* Agreed,’’ I replied, and just then a turn 
in the lane brought us into full view of the 
meet of her Majesty’s stag-hounds. 

What a motley assemblage it was! At 
first I could not catch a glimpse of the 
hounds themselves, or even the servants, for 
the crowd, mostly of foot-people, that sur- 
rounded them. Where did these queer-look- 
ing pedestrians come from? They were not 
agricultural laborers, they were not towns- 
people, nor operatives, nor mechanics ; they 
were the sort of people that one never sees 
except on such an occasion as this. I be- 
lieve if I was in the habit of attending low 

igeon-matches, dog-fights, or steeple-chases, 
in ‘* the Harrow county,’’ I should recognize 
most of them enjoying the spectacle of such 
diversions. One uliarity I remarked 
amongst them, with scarcely an exception. 
Although in the last stage of shabbiness, 
their clothes had all been once of fashionable 
texture and good material ; but they entirely 
neglected the ‘‘ unities’’ in their personal 
apparel. A broadcloath coat, much: the 
worse for wear, was invariably surmounted 
by a greasy cap; whilst he who rejoiced in 
a beaver, usually battered in at the crown 
and encircled by a tag of threadbare crape, 
was sure to have ecard his upper garment, 
and to appear in his waistcoat and shirt- 
sleeves. A wiry sweep, in the full uniform 
of his profession, was by far the most re- 
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ctable-looking personage of the lot. They 
clustered round the pack, and seemed to 
make remarks, more or less sarcastic, amongst 
themselves. As they opened out a little, I 
observed a very aristocratic-looking old man, 
clad in most gorgeous apparel of scarlet and 
gold, and seated on a remarkably handsome 
powerful horse, long and low, with great 
strength in small compass, and to all appear- 
ance quite thoroughbred. 

* That ’s the huntsman,”’ said Mrs. Lum- 
ley, who kindly undertook to be my cicerone, 
for she often enjoyed ‘a day with the 
Queen’s,”’ and was quite at home here; 
** he ’ll be so glad to see me. We ’re great 
friends —if you like, Kate, I’ll introduce 

ou.”’ 
I declined the honor as rather too public. 
*¢ But,’’ said I, ‘* do tell me, who is in that 
— carriage with its back to us? is it 
rince Albert? ’’ Mrs. Lumley laughed. 

‘Not exactly, my dear,’’ she replied ; 
“that’s the calf ! Come a little this way, 
and when they open the door, we shall see 
him bounce out.’’ So we edged our horses 
off to a spot at which the foot-people were 
already beginning to congregate, and sat 
there quietly anticipating the ‘* enlargement 
of the deer.”’ 

“What are we waiting for now?’ I 
asked, at length, when my patience was 
nearly worn out ; ‘“‘ why don’t we begin? ”’ 

«The Master of the Buckhounds, of 
course,’’ replied my cicerone. ‘* He’s not 
come yet. You know, Kate, it ’sa political 
appointment, and they generally give it to 
somebody who hates hunting, and particu- 
larly stag-hunting, more than anything ; so 
of course he wisely comes as late and goes 
home as early as he can. But this man isa 
good sportsman and a thorough gentleman, 
and very fond of it too, so we shall not have 
to wait much longer.”’ 

In fact, the words were hardly out of her 
mocth, before a carriage and four drove up, 
containing three very gentlemanlike, good- 
looking men, “‘ got up”’ to the utmost ex- 
tent of hunting splendor, and looking the 
very personification of that dandyism which 
Melton engrafted upon London would be 
likely to produce. When they were mounted, 
I am obliged to confess that those magnificent 
animals made ‘ Brilliant’? himself look 
small. By this time there was a great ex- 
citement amongst the foot-people ; and an 
official in gold lace, a sort of mounted beadle, 
riding up with a heavy-thonged whip, 
cleared a lane at the back of the cart which 
T had so erroneously imagined to contain the 
Prince Consort. The doors flew open, and 
I was all eyes to witness the magnificent 
sight of ‘* the monarch of the waste ’’ leap- 
ing forth into the sunshine, exulting in his 


freedom. Shall I confess that I was some- 
what disappointed? A neutral-colored beast, 
something like a donkey, bundled out in a 
clumsy, unwilling sort of manner, and on 
his egress commenced cropping the grass 
with the utmost sang froid and placidity. 
My friend the sweep threw his “4 at him. 
He raised his head, shorn of its branchin 
honors, and, after staring about him, trotted 
quietly off amongst the spectators, closely 
followed by two well-mounted officials, 
termed, I believe, ‘‘ flappers ’’ by disrespect- 
ful sportsmen, but whose we it appears, is 
to keep the chase in view till it either beats 
them off for pace, or leaves them ‘* planted ”’ 
at some large awkward impediment, the 
latter obstacle generally presenting itself in 
about three fields. On this occasion I saw 
the deer trot quite composedly up to a high 
thorn fence of at least six feet, and clear it 
without an effort, whereon its pursuers, 
looking blandly around for gate or gap, and 
finding none, prudently returned to their 
fellow-officials in scarlet and gold-lace, I 
conclude to report upon their own ineffi- 
ciency. In the meantime, nobody seemed to 
be in a hurry ; there was indeed some slight 
stir amongst the equestrians, but there was 
no throwing away of cigars —no drawing 
of girths and taking up of curb-chains, — 
none of the bustle and confusion created by 
the departure of a wild fox over a grass 
country. On the contrary, every one here 
seemed to know exactly how much time he 
had to spare. We ladies were naturally the 
most impatient of the throng. Presently 
the huntsman looked at his watch, and said 
something to the noble Master, who looked 
at his, and replied, “I think we may 
begin.”’ . 

here was a slight bustle amongst the 
‘‘ knowing ones; ’’ two or three officers of 
the Life-Guards stole forward a few paces ; 
one of the officials cracked his whip; and 
ere I_ knew exactly what had happened, the 
hounds were streaming away over the ad- 
joining field, ‘‘ heads up and sterns down,”’ 
ey perfectly mute, but at a pace which 
would have astonished my old friends of the 
Heavytop country to no small extent. Sev- 
eral desperate y Pageigeonc were making 
frightful efforts for a start. Two of the 
Life-Guardsmen weresettled with the hounds, 
and the third would have been had he not 
been ‘* turned over” by an uncompromising 
flight of rails. Four London dealers and a 
young Berkshire farmer were flourishing 
about, determined to show their horses 
whilst they were fresh; the noble Master 
and his aristocratic friends were poundin 
down a lane running parallel to the line o 
chase, Mrs. Lumley was getting excited, and 





‘the Gitana’’ reared straight on end. 
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* Brilliant ” was fighting most disagreeably 
with his bridle, and John nervously endeav- 
oring to quiet our horses, and prevail on 
ourselves to submit to his guidance. We 
did follow him into the lane ; but here what 
a scene of confusion it was! Mild eques- 
trians, much at the mercy of their infuriated 
steeds; hot foot-people springing out of the 
way of the charging squadrons, and reveng- 
ing themselves for threatened annihilation 
by sarcastic jeers, not altogether undeserved. 

** Give me a lead, sir! ’’ implored a good- 
looking light-weight—who was evidently 
not in his usual place, and most anxious to 

et out of the lane— to a fat jolly sportsman 
in @ green coat and brass buttons, on a stiff 
bay horse. 

‘* Certainly, sir,’’ said the good-natured 
man ; and turned his horse short at the fence, 
closely followed by the gentleman he was so 
ready to oblige. The bank was rotten, and 
the bay horse unwilling. As might have 
been expected, the green coat kissed mother 
earth, whilst his own horse and his pursuer 
and his pursuer’s horse rolled about on the 
top of him ina most complicated game of 
all-fours. As they picked each other up, I 
heard the fat man in green, much to my 
astonishment, apologizing for the accident 
with the greatest ‘* empressement.”’ 

‘* A thousand pardons, my dear sir! How 
could I be so clumsy ?— it might have been 
a most serious accident!’’ All of which ex- 
cuses the aggressor, as was to be expected, 
received with boundless affability and good- 
humor. In the mean time we had a beau- 
tiful view of the run. The hounds were still 
streaming away, two fields in front of every 
one ; the huntsman and the two officers going 
gallantly abreast in their wake. One of them 
reminded me a little of Frank Lovell. The 
noble Master, too, had cut in, and was strid- 
ing along over every obstacle; the London 
dealers had dropped somewhat in the rear, 
and the farmer’s horse was already com- 
pletely sobered by the pace. The hounds 
turned toward us. John entreated us to 
stop. They crossed the lane under our 
horses’ heads, and taking up the scent in the 
adjoining pasture, went off again at score, — 
not a soul real/y with them. 

‘¢ Flesh and blood can’t stand this! ”’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lumley, as, turning the Gitana 
short round at a high stile with a footboard, 
she landed lightly in the field. ‘* Don’t 
attempt it, Kate! ’’ she screamed out to me, 
half turning in her saddle. I heard John’s 
voice, too, raised in expostulation, but it was 
too late. I was already in the air. I thought 
Brilliant never would come to the ground ; 
and when he did touch it, he was so excited 
with his previous restraint and his present 
position, that he broke clean away with me. 
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I was a little frightened, but I never lost my 
nerve. I flew past Mrs. Lumley like an 
arrow ; and though she put the Gitana to her 
speed, and made my horse more violent still 
as she thundered close upon his quarters, I 
was too proud to ask her to give me a pull, 
and a wicked, jealous feeling rose in m 

heart that was an excellent substitute for 
true courage at the time. My horse was 
almost frantic, but fortunately be knew my 
voice, and by speaking to him I was able to 
steady him before we reached the fence. He 
bounded over it like a deer, and went quite 
quietly, now that he had nothing before him 
but the hounds. I had never known till 
now what it was to ride for myself. Hitherto 
I had always followed a leader, but hence- 
forth I resolved to enjoy the true pleasure of 
finding my own way. I looked back—I 
was positively first, but Mrs. Lumley was 
not fifty yards behind me, ‘and coming up 


“a. 

‘s Well done, Kate! ’’ said she, as we flew 
our third fence side by side. Still the hounds 
fleeted on, and I never took my eye off them, 
but urged my horse in their wake, taking 
every turn they did, and swerving from noth- 
ing. Fortunately, Brilliant was thorough- 
bred and the fences light, or, even with my 
weight, such a style of riding must soon have 
produced fatal results. I shall never go 
again as well as I did that day ; but do what 
I would I could not shake off Mrs. Lumley. 
If I lost sight of her for an instant, she was 
sure to gain a turn upon me, and on one or 
two occasions she was actually in my front. 
I felt I could have ridden into a chalk-pit, 
and dared her to follow me with the greatest 
satisfaction. At last the hounds checked ; 
we stood alone with them ; I felt almost deli- 
rious with the excitement. 

‘What an example we have made of the 
gentlemen, Kate,’’ said Mrs. Lumley, turning 
the Gitana’s head to the wind. ‘I had no 
idea you could ride like this.’’ I did not 
answer, but I thought ‘‘ Wait a little, and 
I’ll show you.”’ I felt I hated her, though 
she was my friend, Again the hounds 
stooped to the scent; they crossed a dee 
narrow lane, up which I saw the crowd ad- 
vancing. I put my horse into his pace. 
‘* You can’t go there, Kate,” vociferated 
Mrs. Lumley; ‘‘ this way. Here’s a gate 
in this corner.’? I clenched my teeth, and 
rode straight for the fence. It looked dark 
and forbidding, I did not see how it was to 
be done, but I trusted to Brilliant, and 
Brilliant nearly did it— but not quite. 
There was a loud crash ; one of my pommels 
gave me an awkward dig in the side. I saw 
the white sfar on my horse’s forehead shoot 
below me; and the muddy, gravelly lane 








seemed to rise in my face and rasp my hands, 
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and smear my habit, and get conglomerated 
with my hair. The horsemen were all round 
me when I gotup. I did not care for my 
accident, [ did not care for being bruised — 
in fact, I did not know whether [ was hurt 
or not ;— but my prevailing feeling was one 
of burning shame and horror as | thought 
of my dress. To have had a fall amongst all 
those men! I could have sunk into the 
earth and thanked it for covering me. But 
there was no lack of sympathy and assist- 
ance. The huntsman pulled up; the noble 
Master offered me his carriage to go back to 
London ; everybody stopped to tender advice 
and condolences. 

‘‘The lady ’s had a fall’? —‘‘ Give the 
lady some sherry’’—‘‘ Catch the lady’s 
horse ’’—‘‘ Can we render the lady an 
assistance?’’. John, of course, was muc 
distressed and annoyed, but glad to find I 
was not seriously hurt. Mrs. Lumley only 
stood aloof and sneered. ‘I told you not to 
ride there, Kate,’’ said she; ‘‘and what a 
fall you *ve had — amongst all these people, 
too.’’ She very nearly made me an enemy 
for life. 

I was too much hurt to goon. The stag 
was taken, as usual, in a large pond about a 
mile from where I met with my accident ; 
but our party had had enough of hunting 
for one day. I am sure I had, and I think 
the Gitana was nearly beat, though her mis- 
tress would not confess it. We soon got 
back to the station, where I washed my face 
and put myself to rights. . After all, I was 
very little the worse, and everybody said I 
had ‘‘ gone like a bird.’’ As we returned to 
London by the fast train, and I sat in that 
comfortable, well-cushioned carriage, enjoy- 
ing the delightful languor of rest after 
fatigue, I half resolved to devote my whole 
life to a sport which was capable of affordin 
such thrilling excitement as that which 
had so recently enjoyed. I had never been 
so happy, I thought, inmy existence, as 
whilst I was leading the field on my dear 
Brilliant. It was a pure, wholesome, legiti- 
mate excitement; there were no harassing 
doubts and fears, no wounded feelings and 
bitter thoughts, no hours and days of sus- 

and misery to atone for a few short 
moments of delight. If I was disappointed 
in other things, could I not devote myself 
wholly to hunting, and so lead a happy anda 
harmless life? If I had beena man, I should 
have answered in the affirmative ; but I was 
@ woman, and gradually softer thoughts 
stole over me. A distant vision of a happy 
home, with home interests and home plea- 
sures— others to love, others to care for, 
besides myself—all a woman’s duties and 
all a woman’s best delights. I shut my 
eyes, and tried to realize the picture. When 


I opened them again Mrs. Lumley had gone 
fast asleep ; but John was watching me with 
a look of painful attention. He certainl 
had acquired a very earnest, keen look of 
late, such as he never used to wear. I do 
not know what prompted the question, but 
I could not forbear asking him, in a sort of 
half-laughing way, ‘‘ John, if I had broken 
my neck to day, what on earth should you 
have done ?”’ 

‘* Mourned for you as a sister, Kate,’’ he 
replied gravely, even severely. I did not 
speak another word the whole way home. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘¢ T sHALL miss you sadly, Kate, but if you 
enjoy your visit I shall be quite satisfied.’’ 

t was Aunt Deborah who spoke. Dear 
Aunt Deborah, I felt as if I had not been 
half attentive enough to her lately. I had 
selfishly been so taken up with my own 
thoughts and my own schemes, that I had 
neglected my poor suffering relative; and 
now my heart smote me for my want of 
consideration. Aunt Deborah had not left 
the house since our return from Dangerfield. 
She looked worn and old, but had the same 
kind smile, the same measured accent as 
ever. Though she endured a good deal of 
pain, and was kept in close confinement, she 
never complained; patient and quiet, she 
had a kind word for every one, and even her 
maid avowed that ‘‘ missus’’’ temper was 
that of an angel. ‘‘H’angel,’’ the maid 
called it, but it was perfectly true. Aunt 
Deborah must have had something very sat- 
isfactory to look forward to, or she never 
would have been so light-hearted. One 
thing I remarked, she was fonder of John 
than ever. 

‘‘T won’t go, my dear aunt,’’ was m 
reply, for my conscience smote me hard, “ 
won’t go; I don’t care about it ; I had much 
rather stay and nurse you here.”’ 

But Aunt Deborah would n’t hear of it. 

** No, no,’’ said she, ‘‘ my dear ; you are 
at the right age to enjoy yourself. I don’t 
know much about Scamperley, and I have a 
far more charitable opinion of Lady Scape- 
grace than the world in general ; but I dare 
say you will have a pleasant pe ty, and I can 
trust you anywhere with John.”’ 

There it was, John again— always John 
—and I krewexactly what John thought of 
me, and it made me thoroughly despise my- 
self. I reflected that if I were John, I should 
have a very ag opinion of my cousin ; I 
should consider her silly, vacillating, easily 
deceived, and by no means to be depended 
upon ; more than woman in her weaknesses, 
and less than woman in her affections. 
‘* What a character! and what a contempt 





he must have for me!’’ Such was my ejac- 
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ulation, almost aloud, when my cousin called 
to take me to the railway, and to accompany 
me as a chaperone on a visit to Sir Guy and 
Lady Scapegrace, who were, as usual, ‘‘ en- 
tertaining a distinguished party of fashion- 
ables at their residence, Scamperley.”? By 
the way, what an odd phrase that same 
‘‘ entertaining ’’ always sounds to my ear. 
When [ learn that ‘‘ the Marquis of Mopes 
has been ‘entertaining’ his friends, the 
Duke of Drearyshire, Count and Countess 
Crotchet, Viscount Inane, Sir Simon and Lad 

Sulkes, the Honorable Hercules Heavy-head, 
&c. &., at his splendid seat, Boudoir Castle,”’ 
I cannot refrain from picturing to myself 
the dignified host standing on his bald head 
for the amusement of his immovable visitors, 
or otherwise, forgetful of his usual staid de- 
meanor, performing ludicrous antics, pro- 
jecting disrespectful ‘‘ larks,’’ to woo a smile 
from those stolid countenances in vain! Sir 
Guy might be “ entertaining,”’ too, in this 
way, but hardly in any other. What a dis- 
agreeable man he was! although I could 
not help acknowledging his good-nature in 
coming to fetch us from the station himself. 

As we emerged from the railway-carriage, 
the first object that gy my eyes was Sir 
Guy’s great gaudy drag, with its three pie- 
balds anda roan. The first tones that smote 
on my ear were those of his hoarse harsh 
voice (how it jarred upon my nerves!) in 
loud obstreperous welcome — 

“ Thought you ’d come by this train, Miss 
Coventry,’’ shouted Sir Guy, from the box, 
without making the slightest demonstration 
of descending ; ‘‘ laid Frank five to two on 
thé event — done him again, hey, Frank? J 
knew what youd be up to; brought the drag 
over on —-. Now, then, give us your 
hand; one foot on the box, one on the roller- 
bolt, and now you ’re landed. Jones, my 
boy, get up behind. I ’ve sent the van for 
servants and luggage. Gad! what a pretty 
maid you ’ve got—let ’em go, and sit tight ! ’’ 

So we rolled smoothly out, the piebalds 
shaking their harness and trotting merrily 
along, the roan placed on the off-side for the 
purpose of sustaining whatever amount of 
eevee our charioteer thought fit to in- 

ict. 


Behold me, then, seated on the box of Sir 
Guy Scapegrace’s drag ! a pretty position 
for a young lady who, during the last month 
or two, had been making daily resolutions of 
amendment as to slang conduct and general 
levity of demeanor. How I hated myself, 
and loathed the very sight of him,as I looked 
at my companion. Sir Guy was redder and 
fatter than when I had seen him last —his 
voice was more dissonant, his neckcloth more 
alarming, his jewelry more prominent, his 


hat closer shaved, and the flower in his 
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mouth less like a flower than ever. How 
came I there? Why, because I was piqued, 
and hurt, and reckless. I was capable of 
almost any enormity. John’s manner to me 
in the train had well-nigh driven me mad. 
So quiet, so composed, so cold, so kind and 
considerate, but a kindness and consideration 
such as that with which one treats a child. 
He seemed to feel he was my superior — he 
seemed even to sootheand pity me. I would 
have given worlds to have spoken frankly out 
to him, to have asked him what I had done 
to offend him, even to have brought him back 
to that topic upon which I felt he would never 
enter more. Butit wasimpossible. I dared 
not wound that kind, generous heart again 
—I dared not trust myse/f. No, he was only 
‘¢ Cousin John ’’ now; he had said so him- 
self. Surely he need not have given me up 
quite so easily ; surely I was worthy of an 
effort at least ; yet I knew it had been m 
own fault —though I would not allow it, 
even to myself—and this I believe it was 
that rankled and gnawed at my heart tillI 
could hardly bear my own identity It was 
a relief to i everything I could think of to 
annoy him. To heap self-contempt on m 
wicked head, to show him I was reckless o 
his good opinion as of my own, to lay upa 
store of agonizing reproaches for the future, 
to ~~ my teeth, as it were, and nerve my- 
self into a savage indifference for the present. 
Nay, there was even a diabolical sort of 
pleasure in it. Frank Lovell occupied the 
seat behind me; at another time I might 
have been gratified at his near neighborhood, 
and annoyed to think he should have been 
paying so long a visit at Scamperley. I was 
startled to find how little I cared. He leaned 
over and whispered to me occasionally, and 
seemed pleased with the marked encourage- 
mentI gave him. After all, Icould not help 
liking Frank very much—and was not m 
cousin at the back of the coach to witness a 
that took place? But Sir Guy would not 
allow me to be ‘‘ monopolized,’’ as he called 
it. 

*¢ You ’ve lost your roses sadly in Lordon, 
Miss Coventry,’’ said he, poking his odious 
face almost under my bonnet, and double- 
thonging the oOuhadee most unmercifully ; 
‘¢ never mind; J think a woman looks best 
when she is pale. Egad, you ’ve more color 
now, pes, ; don’t be angry, it ’s only my - 
way ; you know I ’m your slave.” 

‘¢ Sir Guy don’t mean to be rude,’’ whis- 
pered Frank, for I confess I was beginning to 
get indignant ; and the baronet went on — 

*¢ Do you remember our pic-nic at Rich- 
mond, Miss Coventry, and my promise’that 
if ever you honored me by taking a place on 
my coach you should drive? Take hold of 
’em now, there ’sa good girl; you ought to 
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know something about the ribbons, and the 
we four miles is quite straight, and a dead 

t.”? 

I was in that state of mind that I should 
not have had the least scruple in upsetting 
the coach and — lives of all upon it, 
my own included, but I know not what 
nf of evil prompted me to turn round and 
call to my cousin at the back — 

“John, do you think I could drive four 
horses ? ’’ 

** Pray don’t,’’ whispered Frank Lovell, 
who seemed to disapprove of the whole pro- 
ceeding ; but I did not heed him, for my 
cousin never answered till Iasked him again. 

**Do as you like, Kate,’’ was his reply, 
“only I should n’t advise you to try,” but 
he looked very grave, and seriously hurt and 
annoyed. 

This was enough for me —I laughed aloud 
— I was determined to provoke him, and I 
changed places with Sir Guy. He showed 
me how to part and hold the reins, he lec- 
tured me on the art of putting horses to- 
gether ; he got into a state of high good-hu- 
mor, and smiled and swore, and patronized 
me, and had the effrontery to call me a 
** dd fine girl,’’ and I never boxed his 
ears, though I confess to having been once or 
twice sorely tempted. Inshort, I flirted with 
him shamefully, and even Frank got grave 
and out of sorts. At last Sir Guy removed 
the flower from his mouth, and pulled out 
his cigar-case. 

“Have a weed, Miss Coventry ?”’ said he, 
with his detestable leer; ‘of course you 
smoke ; any one who can tool ’em along as 
you do must be able to smoke — mine are 
very mild, let me choose one for you.”’ 

I accepted his offer, though I had consid- 
erable misgivings as to whether it would not 
make me sick. I looked round to see how my 
cousin approved of all these goings-on, and 
particularly this last cigar-movement. He 
was sitting with his back to us, reading the 
morning paper, apparently totally indifferent 
to my proceedings. That decided me. I 
would have smoked now if there had been a 
barrel of gun-powder under my nose. I did 
n’t care how sick it made me! [lit my 
cigar from Sir Guy’s —I suffered him to put 
his horrid red face close to mine — I flirted, 
and laughed, and drove, and puffed away as 
if I had been used to these accomplishments 
all my life. I rattled through the turnpike 
without stopping to pay, as if it werea good 
joke. Idouble-t onged a sleeping carter over 

the face and eyes as him. My near- 
leader shied at a wheelbarrow, and I almost 
swore as I rated him and flanked him and ex- 
claimed — 

“Confound you, J’ teach you to keep 
straight! ”’ 


As we drove into the at Scamperley, 
for I fearlessly rounded the avenue-turn, and 
vowed I would not abandon the reins till I 
had delivered my load at the front door, even 
Frank was completely disgusted. My cousin 
took not the di htest notice, but kept his 
seat with his back turned to the horses, and 
was still deep in his newspaper. Sir Guy was 
delighted — he shouted, and grinned, and 


—I was a “girl of the right sort’’—TI 
was a ‘* well-bred one’? —I had no end of 
*« devil ’’ in me — I was ‘* fit to bea queen! ”’ 
whilst the object of all these polished enco- 
miums could willingly have burst out crying 
at a moment’s notice ; indeed she would have 
found it an unspeakable relief; and felt as 
she had never felt before, and as she trusts 
in heaven she may never feel again. 

It was a lovely spot, Scamperley — beauti- 
ful as a dream —with the quiet woodland 
beauty of a real English place. Such tim- 
ber! such an avenue! I wonder if any of 
the sporting dandies and thoughtless visitors 
who came down “ to stay with ape «ool 
because he had more pheasants and better 
‘‘ dry ’’ (meaning champagne) than anybody 
else, ever thought of the many or pepe 
whose old oaks and chestnuts had seen pass 
away — the strange doings they must have 
witnessed as generation after generation of 
Scapegraces lived their short hourand went to 
their account, having done all the mischief 
they could—for they were a wild wicked race, 
from father to son? The present baronet’s 
childhood was nursed in profligacy and ex- 
cess. Sir Gilbert had been a fitting sire to 
Sir Guy, and drank and drove and sinned, 
and turned his wife out of doors, and gath- 
ered his boon companions about him, and 
placed his heir, a little child, upon the table, 
and baptized him, in mockery, with blood-red 
wine ; and one fine morning he was found 
dead in his dressing-room, with a dark stream 
stealing slowly along the floor. They talked 
of ‘* broken blood-vessels,’’ and hard ‘ liv- 
ing,’’ and ‘a full habit,’’ but some people 
thqught he had died by his own hand ; and 
the dressing-room was shut up and made a 
lumber-room of, and nobody ever used it any 
more. However, it was the only thing to 
save the family. A long minority put the 
present possessor fairly on his legs again, 
and the oaks and the chestnuts were spared 
the fate that had seemed too surely awaiting 
them. Nor was this the only escape they 
had experienced. A Scapegrace of former 
days had served in the Fadliiasentaty army 
during his father’s lifetime — had gone over 
to the king at hisdeath, had fought at Ege 
hill and Marston ow aa to do Sir 
Neville justice he could fight like a demon 
—had abandoned the royal cause when it 





swore more than ever. I was a“ trump”’ . 
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was hopeless, and, by betraying his sovereign, 
escaped the usual fate and amercement of 
malcontents; the Protector remarking with 
a certain solemn humor, ‘ that Sir Neville 
was an instrument in the hand of the Lord, 
but that Satan had a share in him which 
doubtless he would not fail to claim in due 
time.” So Sir Neville lived at Scamperley 
in abundance and honor, and preserved his 
oaks, and his rents, and professed the strict- 
est Puritanism, and died in a fit brought on 
by excessive drinking to the success of the 
Restoration, when he heard that Charles 
had landed, and the king was really to 
“enjoy his own again.’’ He was succeeded 
by his grandson, Sir Montague, the best- 
looking, the best-hearted, and the weakest 
of his race; there was a picture of him 
hanging over against the great staircase. A 
handsome, well-proportioned man, with a 
woman’s beauty of countenance, and moreé 
than womanly softness of expression. Lady 
Scapegrace and I have stopped and gazed at 
it for hours. 

‘He's not very like the present baronet, 
my dear,”’ she would say, her haughty fea- 
tures gathering into a sneer, and Lady Scape- 

ce’s sneer was that of Mephistopheles 
imself; ‘*he is beautiful, exceedingly. I 
love to look at his hazel eyes, his low antique 
brow, his silky chesnut hair, and his sweet 
melancholy smile. Depend upon it, Kate, 
no man with such a smile as that is ever 
capable of succeeding in any one thing he un- 
dertakes. I don’t care what his intellect may 
be, I don’t care what animal courage he 
may possess, however dashing his spirit, 
however chivalrous his sentiments, so surely 
as he has woman’s strength of affection, wo- 
man’s weakness of heart, so surely must he go 
to the wall. I have seen it a hundred times, 
Kate, and I never knew it otherwise.’’ 

Since the affair of the bull, Lady Scape- 
grace had contracted a great affection for 
me, and would have me to roam about the 
house with her for hours. She was a clever 
intellectual woman, without one idea or one 
sentiment in common with her husband. In 
this state of mental widowhood she had con- 
soled herself by study, amongst other things ; 
and the history of the family into which she 
had married afforded her ample materials for 
reflection and research. She had collected 
every scrap of writing, every private memo- 
randum, letter, and document that could 
throw any light upon the subject, and I verily 
believe she could have concocted a highly- 
interesting volume, detailing the exploits and 
misdeeds, the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
Scapegraces. 

‘«T know all about him, Kate,’’ she would 
proceed, fixing her t hollow eyes upon 
my face, and laying her hand on my arm, as 





was her habit when interested ; ‘he is my 
pet net a the family, though I despise him 
thoroughly. You see that distant castle 
sufficiently badly painted in the corner of 
the picture? that was the residence of her 
who exercised such a fatal influence over the 
life of poor Sir Montague. All his little 
sonnets, some of them touching and pretty 
enough, are addressed to ‘ The Lady Mabel.’ 
I have found two or three of his love letters, 
gered returned by her, tied up in a faded 

it of ribbon ; there is also one note from the 
lady to her admirer; such a production, 
Kate! not a word but what is misspelt, not 
a sentence of common grammar in the whole 
of it, and yet this was the woman he broke 
his heart for; look well at him, my dear, 
and you will see why. With all its beauty, 
such a face as that was made to be imposed 
upon. The Lady Mabel, however, seems to 
have been a notably strong-minded personage 
enough. She acknowledges the receipt of 
her lover’s letters, which, however, without 
condescending to give him any farther expla- 
nation, she avers ‘ came to hand at an un- 
toward moment,’ and finishes by sending 
him a receipt for making elderflower wine, 
assuring him, with a certain sly malice, that 
it is ‘a sovereign specific against colic, ver- 
tigo, and all ailments of the heart and stom- 
ach!’ What a contrast to his protestations 
indorsed ‘ these, with haste — ride — ride — 
ride,’ which many a good horse may have 
been spurred and hurried to deliver. How 
he rings the changes upon his unalterable 
and eternal devotion. How he implores ‘ his 
dear heart’ never to forget him, and calls 
her ‘his sweet life,’ and protests that ‘ he 
welcomes the very night breeze blowing from 
the castle, because it must have swept past 
the windows of his love ;’ and pours out his 
foolish heart like a child pouring water into 
a sieve. Lady Mabel, however, seems to 
have been proof against sentiment as she 
undoubtedly was against good looks.. From 
all that I can gather, she appears to have 
made use of her adorer in furtherance of 
sundry political schemes, such as were so 
numerous at that period, and to have thrown 
him away like a rusty blade when she had 
no further occasion for his services.. I can- 
not help thinking she despised him thorough- 
ly ; there are certain bills and memoranda, 
with his signature attached, relating to levies 
of men and great purchases of arms, which 
look as if he had plunged into some desper- 
ate enterprise, doubtless at her instigation ; 
and in his sonnets there are frequent allu- 
sions to ‘ winning her by the sword,’ ‘ loy- 
ing her to the death,’ and such Quixotic 
protestations, that look as if he had at one 
time meditated an unusually daring stroke. 
He was a fool,’”’ said Lady Scapegrace, 
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reflectively, ‘‘ but he was a fine fellow, too, 
to throw wealth, life, and honor, at the feet 
of a woman who was not worth a throb of 
that kind, generous heart, a drop of that 
loyal, gallant blood. 

«Then he married, I can’t quite make out 
why, as there isa considerable in the 
correspondence of the family about this time, 
only partially connected by the diary of an 
old chaplain, who seems to have been for- 
merly tutor to Sir Montague, and to have 
cherished a great regard for his pupil. The 
lady wasa foreigner and a Romanist, and 
although we have no picture of her, we 
gather from the reverend chronicler that she 
was ‘low of stature, dark-browed, and 
swarthy in complexion,’’ though he gallantly 
adds that she was ‘‘ doubtless pleasing to the 
eyes of those who lovesuch southern beauty.”’ 
At the wedding it appears that Lady Mabel 
was present ; and ‘‘ my good master’s attire 
and ornaments, consisting of ‘‘ peach-colored 
doublet, and pearl-silken hose, and many 
gems of unspeakable price, dazzling to the 
sight of humble men,’’ are detailed with 
strange minuteness and fidelity. Even the 
plume in his hat and the jewelled hilt of his 
rapier are dwelt upon at considerable length. 
But notwithstanding his magnificence, the 
worthy chaplain did not fail to remark, that 
** My good master seemed ill at ease, and the 
vertigo —s him during the ceremony, he 
must have fallen, had I not caught him some- 
thing cunningly under the armpits, assisted 
by worthy Master Holder, and one of the 

roomsmen.’’ The chaplain, who seems to 

ave been as blind as became his reverend 
character, cannot forbear from expressing his 
admiration of the Lady Mabel, a he de- 
scribes as ‘‘ fair and comely in color, like the 
bloom of the spring rose ; of a buxom stat- 
ure, and of lofty gait and gestures withal.’’ 
What was she bing at Sie Meningns's wed- 
ding? no wonder the old attack of ‘ ver- 
tigo,’’ which her elderflower wine seems 
rather to have increased, should have come 
on again. 

‘One thing is pretty clear, the baronet 
detested his wife (the Scapegraces have gen- 
crally owned that omlabis weakness, my 
dear). I think it must have been in conse- 
quence of her religion that he became so 
strenuous a supporter of the opposite faith. 
At last he joined Monmouth, and still the 
correspondence seems to have gone on, for 
the night before Sedgemoor he wrote her a 
letter. Such a letter, Kate! I was lucky 
enough to get it from a descendant of the 
lady, who was under great obligations to me ; 
I ’ll show it you to-morrow. No man with 
that mouth could have written such a letter, 
except when death was looking him in the 


have given way at last. But it was too late. 
He was killed in the first charge made by the 
royal troops. His own regiment, raw re- 
cruits and countrymen, turned at the first 
shot ; but he died like a Scapegrace, waving 
hishat and cheering them on. We arerather 
proud of him in the family, after all. Com- 

d with the rest of them, his was a harm- 
ess life and a creditable end.”’ 

‘‘ But what became of Lady Mabel?” I 
asked, for I confess h was a little interested 
in this disjointed romance of long-past days. 
‘* Did ever you know a ww ge unfeel- 
ing em in your life that did not pros- 

er ?’’ was her ladyship’s reply; and again 
er features writhed into the Mephistopheles’ 
sneer. ‘* Lady Mabel married an earl, and 
had sons and daughters, and lived to a green 
oldage. I have seen a picture of her at fifty, 
and she was still ‘‘ fair and comely and bux- 
om ’’ as when she dazzled the old chaplain’s 
eyes and broke Sir Montague’s heart ; yes, 
yes, Kate, there ’s nothing like a sensible 
woman. She ’s the evergreen in the garden, 
and blooms, and buds, and puts forth fresh 
shoots, when the rose is lying withered and 
trampled into the earth; but for all that, 
she has never had the charm of the rose, and 
never can have.’’ 

Such isa specimen of one of my many 
conversations with Lady Sca ce, whom [ 
liked more and more the better I knew her. 
But I have been anticipating sadly during 
my drive of Sir Guy’s coach up Sir Guy’s 
avenue. When I reached the front door, 
with all my recklessness, I felt glad to see no 
head poking out of windows, above all, no 
female witnesses to my unwomanly conduct. 
I felt pane a5 J ashamed of myself as I got 
down from the box, and I confess it was with 
feelings of intense relief that a polite groom 
of the chambers informed me, with many 
apologies, ‘‘ her ladyship and all the ladies 
had gone to dress, and handed me over with 
a courtly bow to a tidy elderly woman, in a 
cap that could only belong to a housekeeper. 
She conducted me to my room, and consigned 
me to Gertrude, already hard at work un- 
packing upon her knees. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A very pretty little room it was ; none of 
your enormous dreary state apartments, dull 
as a theatre in the daytime, with a bed likea 
mourning coach, and corners of gloom and 
mystery, uncomfortable even at noon, and 
fatal to the nerves when seen by the light of 
a solitary wax candle. On the contrary, it 
was quite the room for a young lady : pink 
ary tinted one’s complexion with that 
roseate bloom which the poet avers is as in- 


dispensable to woman, as ‘‘ man’s imperial 





face. I often think when she got it, she must 


front ’’ (whatever that means ) is to the male 
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biped. A dark t with a rich border re- 
lieved the light-colored paper, picked out 
sparingly with flowers ; the toilet-table was 
covered with a blushing transparency of pink 
under white, like sunset on snow, perhaps J 
should rather say like a muslin dress over a 
satin slip; and there was a charming full- 
length glass, in which I could contemplate 
my whole person from top to toe, without 
slanting it an inch off the perpendicular. The 
look-out was into Lady Scapegrace’s garden, 
a little bijou of a place, that bore ample wit- 
ness to the good taste of its mistress. Every 
shrub had been transplanted under her own 
eye, every border filled according to her per- 
sonal directions. She tied her own carna- 
tions and budded her own roses, like the most 
exemplary clergyman’s wife in England. I 
do believe she would have been a good wife 
to anybody but Sir Guy. 

However, it was too dark for me to see 
anything of her ladyship’s garden. It was 
already getting dusk when we arrived, and 
although it wanted three mortal hours of 
dinner, all the ladies, including the hostess, 
had retired to their own rooms, to while 
away the time by writing letters, reading 
novels, and going to sleep. I was much too 
restless to embark in any of these occupa- 
tions. It would have beena relief to write, 
certainly — to pour out all one’s thoughts 
and feelings before some sympathizing corres- 
pondent, but I owned none such; I could 
not have settled to read, no, not the most 
interesting novel that ever was og; al- 
though I might have left it off the day be- 
fore in an agony of uncertainty at the criti- 
cal place, which is always to be found near 
the conclusion of the second volume ; and as 
for sleep, sleep, indeed! I felt as if I should 
never sleep again. When I am unhappy, 
and particularly when I am angry with ay 
self, I must always be doing something — no 
matter what— but I must be occupied, so I 
hurried Gertrude, and bustled about, and got 


myself dressed, and found my own way to' 


one of the drawing-rooms, where I hoped 
to be at least secure from interruption, 
and to brood and worry myself for an hour 
or two in unbroken solitude. I ought to 
have been safe enough here. As I had wan- 
dered through unknown passages, and passed 
uncertain doors, I had heard the click of bil- 
liard balls, the sound of many voices, and 
the harsh laugh of Sir Guy ; I knew conse- 
quently that the gentlemen were all busy at 
** pool,’”’ or some equally intellectual pastime, 
and had notyyet gone to dress. I was suffi- 
ciently convérsant with the habits of my own 
sex to be aware that no lady would willingly 
tarnish the freshness of her dinner toilette 
by coming down before the very last minute, 
and I anticipated therefore no further inter- 





ruption than a housemaid coming to put the 
fire to rights, or a groom of the chambers to 
light fresh candles, functionaries, especially 
the former, who would be much more incom- 
moded by my presence than I should be by 
theirs. 

Good ious! there was a gentleman 
down and dressed already ; sitting with his 
back to me, immersed in the thrilling 
of The Drawing-Room Scrap Book, which 
he was neg up-side down. I came in 
very softly, and he never heard me nor turned 
his head, but I knew the back of that head 
pretty well. It was cousin John. I also 
took a book, and sat down. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” I thought, ‘he is not goin 
to speak to me at all— well, what do i 
care? —I’ve a temper, too, if it comes to 
that.’’ 

So I read my book aay ; it was the 
Comic Almanack, but I don’t know that it 
made me feel very much inclined to laugh. 
The clock ticked loudly and disagreeably. 
I determined not to speak till I was spoken 
to, but after a time the silence grew so irk- 
some, and the ticking of the clock so loud, 
that I ventured on a slight cough, merely to 
break it. ‘‘ Ahem ”’ said I, still intent on 
the Comic Almanack. John turned slowl 
round, made a half rise, as if out of compli- 
ment to my presence, and returned to The 
Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, which, how- 
ever, he was now reading the right way. 
This would not do ; I resolved to wait a little 
longer, just a quarter of an hour by the 
clock, and see whether he would not have 
the common civility to speak tome. What 
a long quarter of an hour it was; the 
hand reached it at last —it passed it—TI 
gave him another five minutes. It was get- 
ting painful. I spoke, and the sound of my 
own voice quite startled me, yet was my 
remark as harmless and commonplace as 
well could be. 

“‘ John,’”’ said I, ‘‘what time do we 
dine?” 

‘¢ A quarter before eight, I believe,’’ an- 
swered John, quite good-humoredly, and as 
if nothing had happened to estrange us ; 
‘¢ dear me, Kate, how early you ’re dressed ! ’’ 

I could have cried with vexation, but I 
resolved if possible to find a sore place some- 
where, and give him ‘ one’ before I had done 
with him ; so I made a saucy face, and asked 
him, half laughing, whether “he didn’t 
think I had driven them very well from the 
station.”’ : 

*Inimitably, Kate,’’ was his reply; ‘I 
had n’t the least idea you were 80 accom- 
plished a charioteer.”’ 

I should have burst into tears, I verily 
believe, but just then my | Scapegrace sailed 
in, and the usual forms of society had to be 
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gas through, and she kissed me and shook 
ands with Mr. Jones as if she really liked 
us, and we talked of the weather, and the 
shameful stoppages of the train we had come 
by, and the general inconveniences of rail- 
ways ; and presently more ladies came down, 
neat and crisp as if turned out of a bandbox, 
followed by ther lords in choking white 
neck-cloths ; and then Sir Guy himself ap- 

red, in a costume of surpassing splendor, 
Put still, although in his evening dress, brill- 
iant with starch and polish, and buttons 
and jewelry, looking like a coachman in 
masquerade ; and ‘ dinner ”’ was announced, 
and we all paired off with the utmost cere- 
mony, and I found myself seated between 
Frank Lovell and dear old Mr. Lumley, and 
opposite theelder Miss Molasses, who scowled 
at me with an asperity of which I should 
have believed her unmeaning face incapable, 
as if she hated me on this particular evening 
more than all the other days of the year. 
I soon discovered the cause. Frank was 
more attentive to me than I had ever known 
him, although there was a something in his 
manner that I did not altogether Tike : a 


sort of freedom that I had never remarked | 


before and which made me colder and more 
reserved than usual. It was evident he 
thought he might venture as far as he liked 
with a young lady who drove four horses, 
and smoked a cigar the while. I felt I was 
blushing under my skin, but I determined to 
brave it all out, to hide from every living 
soul my own vexation and self-contempt. 
Once I caught a telegraphicsignal exchanged 
between my neighbor and Miss Molasses, 
after which she seemed more at ease, and 
went on with her dinner in comfort. I was 
80 angry now that I turned my shoulder 
towards Master Frank, and took refuge with 
my dear old friend Mr. Lumley, who, utterl 
regardless of the noise and flirtation his 
better half was carrying on at the other end 
of the table, discussed his cutlet quite con- 
tentedly, and prosed away to me in his usual 
kind consolatory manner. I was one of his 
great favorites, in fact, he told me so, then 
and there. He always called me ‘‘ my dear,”’ 
and often vowed that if he had only the use 
of his legs he would walk to the end of the 
world to make mea thorough-going natural- 
ist like himself. I was getting more at 
ease under his dear old wing. I had gone 
through so much excitement Sasing the day, 
that this comparative inaction was a positive 
relief, and I was really beginning to enjoy a 
sort of repose, when the baronet’s horrid 
voice from the bottom of the table roused me 
once more to an agony of shame and despite. 
“‘Do me the honor to drink a glass of 
champagne — the champagne to Miss Coven- 


try,’ shouted Sir Guy, “‘ you must require 





it after your exertion. Egad! my team wont’ 
get over it in a h —the roads were 
woolly and the time short, hey, Miss Kate? 
But d—mme if the whipeord was scarce. 
Ive done that seven miles in all weathers, 
and a sweet seven miles it is, but J never 
came it anything like the we did to-day. 
Your good health, Miss Kate; I'll have a 
fresh team put together for you to-morrow, 
and a better cigar to smoke than the one [ 
gave you to-day.” 

I could willingly have sunk into the earth, 
nay, crept under the tablecloth — anything 
to hide my dishonored head. The ladies 
looked at each other aghast, and then at me. 
The gentlemen, even the stiffest of them, 
turned bodily round, to — such a phe- 
nomenon as the tobacco-smoking, four-in- 
hand Miss Coventry. Mrs. Lumley showered 
her long ringlets all over her face with one 
toss of her pretty little head, that I might 
not see how heartily she was laughing. 
Lady Scapegrace good-naturedly made an 
immense clatter with something that was 
handed to her to distract attention from my 
unfortunate self, but I believe I must have 

t up and left the room had not Cousin 

ohn come adroitly to the rescue. He had 
not been long studying the daily paper for 
nothing, and his voice rose loud and clear 
through the awful silence that succeeded Sir 
Guy’s polished remarks. 

**Did you see that article in to-day’s 
Times about Ministers?’’ asked John of the 
public in general ; ‘‘ there ’s another split in 
the Cabinet — this time it ’s on the malt-tax. 
To-day, in the City, they were betting five 
to two there’s a general election within a 
fortnight, and taking two to one Ambidexter 
is Premier before the first of next month.”’ 
Fe John! if you had saved my life I 

d not have been more obliged to you. 
Many of the present party were members of 
Parliament—all were deep in_ politics. 
Many of them had seen the Times, but none, 
like John, had the earliest intelligence from 
the City. I have since had reason to believe 
he invented every syllable of it. However, 
such a topic was too engrossing not to swamp 
every other, and no more allusions were 
made to my unfortunate escapade till Lady 
Seapegrace had drawn on her gloves, bent 
her haughty head, and ‘‘ made the move,” 
at which we all sailed away to tea and coffee 
in the drawing-room. 

Here I was more at my ease. Lady Scape- 
grace and Mrs. Lumley, hating each other, 
were of course inclined to be exceedingly 
kind to me—I formed # bond dF union be- 
tween the foes. We three, particularly with 
such a weapon as the tongue of Mrs. Lumley, 
were more than a match for any number of 
our own sex, and most of the other ladies 
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gave in at once. Only Miss Molasses held 
out, and eyed me once more with an expres- 
sion of eager malice for which I could not 
easily account. I remarked, too, that she 
seemed restless and fidgety, glanced anxiously 
ever and anon at the door by which the 
gentlemen would join us, and seemed un- 
comfortable if any of usapproached an empty 
chair which was next to her seat. I began 
to have my suspicions of Frank Lovell, not- 
withstanding all his asseverations. I deter- 
mined to watch him narrowly, and if I found 
my misgivings were true, if I discovered he 
was false and treacherous, why then I would 
— after all, what could Ido? It stung me 
to think how powerless I was. 

Now the establishment of Scamperley, 
although doubtless the bonds of domestic 
discipline were by no means over-tightly 
drawn, was one in which servants, from the 
stately curly-headed ‘‘ groom of the cham- 
bers,” down to the little boy in green that 
was always too late for the post, had more 
than enough upon their henke, In the first 
place, nobody ever seemed to think of goin 
to bed much before daylight. This entail 
a breakfast, protracted by one late sleeper 
after another till luncheon-time; that meal 
was of unusual magnificence and variety ; 
besides which a hot repast dressed by the 
French cook, and accompanied by iced cham- 
pagne, &c., required to be served in one of 
the woods for the refreshment of Sir Guy’s 
shooting guests. Then in the afternoon 
there were constant fresh arrivals and rooms 
to be got ready, for when the host and host- 
ess were at home, they kept the house full, 


and the day concluded with a large dinner-’ 


party, at which seldom less than sixteen sat 
own to discuss the inspirations of Monsieur 
Hors-d'‘ceuvre, and the priceless wines of Sir 
Guy. No wonder the servants looked tired 
and overworked, though I fancP the good 
living downstairs was quite equal to that 
which elicted such encomiums from bon- 
vivants and connoisseurs above. Neverthe- 
less, it was but just that they too should have 
their share of relaxation and amusement, 
therefore did Sir Guy in his generosity give 
an annual servants’ ball, which he attended 
and opened himself in a state of hilarity not 
calculated to inspire much respect amongst 
his retainers. He had, however, sufficient 
self-command invariably to select as his 
partner the prettiest maid-servant in his 
establishment. But if the baronet failed in 
his dignity as head of the house, her ladyship 
had enough for both. She looked like a 

ueen as she sailed in, amongst her own 

omestics and all the retainers and hangers- 
on of the family for miles round. On the 
evening in question, it amused me much to 
sce the admiration, almost the adoration, 





she elicited from old and young. No won- 
der: that stately form, that queenly brow, 
had been bent over many a sick bed ; those 
deep thrilling tones had spoken words of 
comfort to many an humble sufferer; that 
white hand was ever ready to aid, ever open 
to relieve, good or bad ; none ever applied to 
Lady Scapegrace in vain. 

‘‘ The virtuous it is pleasant to relieve and 
make friends of,’’ she has often said to me, 
in her moments of confidence; ‘‘ the wicked 
it is a duty to assist and to pity. Who 
should feel for them, Kate, if I didn’t? 
God knows I have been wicked enough 
myself.” 

The men-servants never took their eyes off 
her, and I fear made but sorry partners to 
the buxom lasses of the household, till ‘‘ m 
lady ’’ had left the room. I saw two stable- 
boys, evidently fresh arrivals, who seemed 
perfectly transfixed with admiration, as at an 
apparition such as they had never pictured 
to themselves in their dreams; and one rough 
fellow, a sort of under-keeper in velveteen, 
with the frame of a Hercules, and a fist that 
could have stunned an ox, having gazed at 
her open-mouthed for about ten minutes 
without winking an eyelash, struck his hand 
against his thigh, and exclaimed aloud, to 
his own inexpressible relief, though utterly 
unconscious of anything but the presence 
which so overpowered him — 

‘¢ Noa, dashed if ever I did!”’ 

This was soon after ‘‘ my lady ’’ had sailed 
into the servants’ hall at the head of her 
guests. It was the custom of the place for 
all the ‘‘fashionables”’ and smart people 
who were actually in the house to attend the 
servants’ ball, most of us only staying long 
enough to set the thing going with spirit, 
though I believe some of the young dandies 
who found partners to their liking remained 
to the end, and ‘‘ kept it up”’ till daylight. 
Down we all went, as soon as the gentlemen 
had finished their wine and discussed their 
coffee in the drawing-room, down we went, 
through stone passages and long under- 
ground galleries into a splendidly lighted 
apartment, somewhat devoid of furniture, 
but decorated with evergreens, and further 
adorned by a sort of muslin transparency 
hanging from the roof. This was the servants’ 
hall, and although on a stone floor, a capital 
room for dancing it was. We were all soon 

rovided with partners. Sir Guy, much to 
9 triumph, selected my maid, Gertrude. 
Lady Scapegrace — off with the steward, 
a fat rosy man, who quite shone with delight 
at the honor. The French cook carried off 
Miss Molasses, with whose native no? I 
thought the vivacious foreigner seemed a lit- 
tle disappointed. Frank Lovell was taken, 
possession of by the fat house-keeper, to whom 
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he ‘did the amiable” as Frank had the 
knack of doing to anything with a petticoat. 
Cousin John handed off a stately damsel, 
whom I afterwards recognized as the upper 
hougemaid, and I was claimed by a dapper 
little second-horse rider, of whom I flatter 
myself I made a complete conquest by the 
interest I took in his profession, and the 
thorough knowledge I displayed of its details. 
{ had to make most bf the conversation my- 
self, certainly, for his replies, though couched 
in terms of the deepest respect, and accom- 
panied by a chivalrous deference for my sex 
and appearance to which I was totally un- 
accustomed from the partners of a London 
ball-room, consisted for the most part of little 
more than ‘* Yes, Miss,’ and ‘* No, Miss,”’ 
with an additional smooth of the smoothest, 
shiniest head I ever beheld. When I had 
exhausted the meets of the hounds for the 
ensuing week, with a few general observa- 
tions on the pursuit of hunting, and the 
merits of that noble animal, the horse, I 
began to get high and dry for further topics, 
and was not sorry when three fiddles and a 
flute struck up inspiriting tones, and away 
we all went, ‘‘ cross hands,’’ ‘‘down the 
middle and up again,’’ to the lively and by 
this time tolerably familiar air of *‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley.”’ 

I am bound to confess that, as far as the 
servants were concerned, everything went on 
with the utmost propriety and gon Sir 
Guy, indeed, pulled his partner about with 
an unnecessary degree of vigor, which at 
times almost degenerated into a romp, and 
squeezed my hands in ** The Poussette”’ with 
an energy of affection which I could well 
have dispensed with ; but every one else was 
a very pattern of politeness and decorum. 
In fact, the thing was almost getting stupid, 
when my little second-horse rider and my- 
self, returning breathless from our rapid ex- 
cursion down some two-and-thirty couple, 
were ‘‘ brought up,’’ startled and dismayed 
by a piercing scream from at least that 
number of female voices, all raised at the 
same instant. ‘‘ Fire, fire!’’ exclaimed the 


tall housemaid at my elbow. ‘Save me, 
save me!’ shrieked the fat housekeeper, 
plumping into Frank Lovell’s arms, and 
well-nigh bringing him to the ground, in 
which case she must have crushed him. 
‘¢ Murder, murder! ’’ shouted my idiot of a 
maid, Gertrude, rushing frantically for the 
doorway, followed by Sir Guy, who was 
swearing, I am sorry to say, most fearfully. 

‘Stand still, fools!’? I heard Lady 
Scapegrace exclaim in her deep tones, ‘‘ and 
let tbody open the door!” By this time 
there was a rush of all the women towards 
the door ; and as the centre of the room was 
cleared, I saw what had happened. The 
muslin transparency had caught fire—a 
large fragment of it was even now blazing 
on the floor, and the consequences amongst 
all those light floating dresses and terrified 
women might have been indeed awful. For 
an instant everybody seemed paralyzed — 
everybuuy out Cousin John; during that in- 
stant he had flung off his coat, and kneeling 
upon it, extinguished the flames; they were 
still blazing over his head: with a desperate 
bound he tore down thedll-fated transpar- 
ency ; regardless of singed hair and blistered 
hands, he clasped and pressed it and stamped 
on it, and smothered it. Ere one could have 
counted fifty the danger was over, and not a 
vestige of the fire remained. How handsome 
he looked, with his brave face lighted up 
and his eyes sparkling with excitement! 
Nobody could say John wanted expression 
of countenance now. The next moment he 
was quietly apologizing in his usual tone to 
Lady Scapegrace for “spoiling her beautiful 
transparency,’’ and parrying her thanks and 
encomiums on his courage and presence of 
mind, with an assurance that he ‘ only pulled 
it down because he happened to be directly 
under it;’’ but he coal not help turning 
to me and saying. ‘* Kate, I hope you were 
not much frightened.’’ The words were not 
much, but they were uttered in the old kind 
voice ; they rung in my ears all the evening, 


and I went to bed happier than I ever thought 





I could have been after such a day. 





Tre Bos O’Linx’s Sona.—The merry bob-o- 
links are making the fields vocal, in the neigh- 
borhood of this city, with their melodious but 
funny notes. We have seen many versions of 
thesong of this feathered warbler, but none which 
struck us as more spirited, for a free translation, 
than the following from the ‘* Lost Hunter,’”’ a 
book recently published by Derby and Jackson : 


** Liberty, liberty — 
Berry nice to be free ! 


Bob-o-link where he please, 
Fly in de apple trees, 
O, *tis de Freedom note 
Guggle sweet. in him troat. 
Jink-a-link, jink-a-jink, 
Winky wink, winky wink, 
Only tink, only tink, 
How happy, Bob-o-link ! 

. Sweet! Sweet!’ 

— Boston Journal. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
MYRA’S WISH. 
A FAIRY TALE. 

Lona before the snow falls, they go. 
When the chrysalis lies hidden unde: the 
garden-wall; when the dormouse rolls him- 
self up in his snug warm house, and falls 
asleep; when the swan flies to the warm 
south ; when the north wind plucks the red 
leaves from the forest-trees; when the logs 
are stacked in the wood-yard, and the house- 
mother shuts her door against the chill — 
then they are no longer seen — then they go, 
whither? Shall I tell you where the south 
wind goes—or the summer-lightning — or 
where the birds and winged insects repair? 
I only know that in the keen blasts and driv- 
ing snow they are not seen. But when the 
tender green leaves burst out from the little 
cottory buds where they lie swathed up ; 
when the advance-guard of the flowers, the 
crocus, shoots up his spear through the hard 
earth, and the primrose and violet spring out 
joyfully on the banks; when the birds begin 
to twitter on the thatch — then they I am 
talking of return. This is, in my country. 
Some say there are now no Fairies in the 
lands over the sea; but there are many still 
in mine and although the rich town’s-people, 
who live in great houses, cannot see them, 
in the villages they are well known, and 
every peasant could tell you endless stories 
of them: of the wicked Trolls who live 
down in the mines, like old misers watching 
their treasure; of the elf-maidens who are 
like some I have seen myself, with fair smil- 
ing faces, but who are all hollow, and who 
dance on the hill in the moonlight; of. Niss 
the friendly house-spirit, and of Neck who 
sings sweetly to his golden harp beside his 
fountain. For they are of all sorts, just as 
in human societies, bad and good fairies. Ah! 
it must be a fine sight, one of their festivals 
in their own house, raised on red pillars 
under the hill, where they hold their revels 
80 gaily all through the summer-night. But 
it was not thus Myra Answeck saw them. 

It is in fairy tales always the beautiful 
maiden to whom these gay little creatures 
come, or to that ugly wicked elder sister 
whom I remember so well in my childhood, 
and whom they visit to chastise ; but Myra 
was neither the beautiful maiden nor the ugly 
wicked elder sister. Had she been handsome, 
she would not perhaps have had so many 
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friends amongst her young companions, and 
the look of happy good-nature that lit up her 
face might have been lost in the splendor | 
of other charms; and had she been ugly, 
the young men would not have listened so 
complacently to their elders’ advice, when 
they said: ‘‘ Myra will make thee a good 
wife, my son; she will have a pretty fortune 
when the farmer dies ; and she is so amiable.”” 
No elder told this to Carl ; it lay in his heart 
a great many years, from the time when they 
were children at play in the woods; but he 
did not know it. It was when he was going 
away to the wars that he at length found it 
out. See,” said he, ‘if I do not bring 
thee home a gold cross and a purse of money, 
and thou shalt be my own dear wife. But, 
O Myra, do not forget thy betrothed! ” 

Forget him! that was not very likely. 
Why, there was not an officer in all the regi- 
ment like him—so noble-looking, with so 
grand a head that it should have grown upon 
a colonel’s shoulders at the least. Nobody 
thought anything of Myra’s fretting when 
Carl went away with the waving banners 
and the gay music, for they had always*been 
companions and friends; but even her ad- 
mirers never imagined that the gay, handsome 
young soldier would have dreamed of plain, 
simple Myra for a mistress. Nor did the 
good dame or the farmer suspect the depth 
of her grief, for they said: ‘‘ Cheer up, my 
lass! Our friend is worth two dead men. 
Doubtless, when the war is over, he will 
marry a wife, and come to live here, so that 
thou wilt often see him again.”” Then Myra 
used to smile in her heart at the secret she 
stored up so proudly there; and the father 
and mother talked together of all the young 
farmers, and which of them they would like 
for their son-in-law. 

Winter and summer had come and gone 
twice, but Carl had not yet returned. Death 
was gathering in his harvest from many a 
battle-field, but his friends had heard of him 
many times — how he was well and rising; 
and thinking of the happy time when peace 
would conduct him home. Whenever the 
postman rode through the village with news 
from the war, there was a great hubbub, for 
most people had some friend they cared: for 
there; and, you may be sure, the girls Hked 
to hear of the gallant young soldiers, and to 
shrug their shoulders at their tarry-at-home 
lovers. After one of these letters, Madem- 
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oiselle Thekla used for days to dart glances 
of contempt from her beautiful eyes at every 
young man she saw. ‘‘I will be an officer's 
lady,’’ she would say: ‘‘ my husband shall 
wear a fine feather and laced coat, and have 
his sword by his side. Never will I be a 
farmer’s wife, to mind the hens and go to 
market!’’ And Carl’s aunt, and Myra’s 
mother, and all the good wives who had not 
sons, would answer: ‘‘ Ah, mam’selle, Carl 
and thou wert born for one another — he is 
so handsome, and thou such a beauty. 
When he comes home, we shall have the wed- 
ding.’’ Then Mademoiselle Thekla used to 
toss her pretty head saucily, and the color 
would fly up into her face as she said : ‘Carl! 
it is always Carl! I am weary of him!” 
But in her heart she liked nothing better than 
to hear of this gay young bridegroom, for he 
was by this time quite a hero. I cannot count 
the number of hard-fought fights he had been in, 
and brave and generous in them all, asa good 
soldier should be. So every account of him 
said ; and his old aunt the minister’s widow, 
used to read these letters to Thekla with as 
much pride as if her boy had been the gen- 
eral who rode at the head of the army to win 
the battle. You may be sure that if madem- 
oiselle had not a great fortune beside her 
beauty, all these old gossips would not have 
been so anxious for the match, for the 
third person ever woos the dowry, and 
sees only charms in what the maiden can 
bring ; and Thekla had inherited a fine sum 
from the old grandfather, with whom she had 
lived so many years in the capital, that she 
had almost as many accomplishments as the 
young baronesses themselves. But it was 
not her moriey the young men thought of; 
they saw only her radiant bloom and her 
brilliant eyes, her lavishing smile and her 
fine shape ; and there was not one that did 
not buzz and hover about her, as the bees 
gather, and circle, and buzz about the sweet- 
est rose in the garden. They were in no 
small consternation when it was said that 
Carl was soon coming home—for what 
chance has any man against a hero who 
wears a laced coat? But I think the girls 
were all glad, for they hoped now that Thekla 
would marry, and no longer steal away their 
lovers’ hearts. 

And now the feast of St. John had come, 
when the maiden tries her innocent charms, 
and when the young men endeavor to find 


favor in their beloved’s eyes. Then they 
dance and laugh, and havea thousand 

and it is said even the hill-people then hold 
their rejoicings like the mortals. Then you 
may hear the ringing of the silver bells under 
the ground, and the sound of fairy music and 
merry voices rise to the upper world, and 
mingling with the mirth of the villages. 
And thus they say it has been on this day in 
the world ever since the birth of Him who 
heralded good tidings, and announced the 
coming Hope to every creature. 

How grand and beautiful Mademoiselle 
Thekla looked! Her dress was of fine shot 
silk, that glanced in the sun like the plumage 
of a foreign bird; her mantelet was of the 
newest fashion, and her bright golden earrings 
shone out from her masses of silky hair like 
light from behind the clouds. O, but she 
was a fashionable young lady, and looked like 
& princess amongst them all; and the moth- 
ers more than ever kept saying: “‘It is a 
pity Carl does not see thee to-day! ”’ 

Myra had no fine clothes; her gown was 
of flowered chintz, and her apron of muslin, 
and her earrings, the same her mother had 
given her when she was confirmed ; but worse 
than that—she had no beauty. Her eyes 
did not sparkle, her face was not fair, nor 
did she move with the stately grace of a young 
queen. There were twenty prettier girls 
than she in the village, and they all looked 
dull and plain beside mademoiselle ; what 
must she be, then? ‘* When he sees her,’’ 
thought she, standing apart, and with her 
heart swelling with envious admiration, ‘‘ then 
he will care no more for me— he will love 
her, as they all do: she will be his wife. 0O 
that I was dead! I will run away, and he 
shall never hear of me again. O, Carl, 
Carl!’’ So poor Myra, trembling and sick 
in her jealous passion —it was the first time 
she had ever felt this cruel fever — presently 
crept to her little bedroom, and locking her- 
self into the darkness, sobbed herself to sleep. 

How brightly the moon shone into the 
chamber, with a sort of shifting brilliancy, 
as if it was rippling in over the white floor 
and the snowy coverlet! How sweetly the 
low distant music sounded !—not the least 
like the loud coarse noise of fiddle and drum 
that Myra had heard from the musicians on 
the green. Still half sleeping, she raised her 
head ; she sat up; she listened to the faint 
delicate strain, and as she listened, her tears 
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flowed afresh. She was faithful to her grief. 
Then, through her tears, she saw the moon’s 
rays as if they had been glorious rainbows ; 
sne saw the dew-drops on the vine round her 
window sparkle like diamonds; she saw a 
tiny shining figure standing on the threshold 
of her casement, and looking in on her. How 
shall [ describe this little figure to you? for, 
alas! alas! I have never seen a fairy. I live 
where they will not let themselves be visible 
—in a street of houses where carts and car- 
riages pass rattling by, and where no blade 
of grass springs between the flags of the foot- 
path—far away from the enchanted foun- 
tain, from the shady forest, from the soft 
springy moss that gathers undisturbed round 
the ancient trees. But I have often pictured 
them to myself. In fragrant flowerbells, in 
the delicate hues of the sea-shell, in the won- 
drous coloring of the humming-bird, in the 
gay innocence of children, in a thousand 
things fresh from the Master’s hand, I have 
seen, a8 you may yourself, such beauty as is 
attributed to these little beings ; and by those 
who have seen them, too—by those who 
should know — by the very one who told me 
the story of Myra’s Wish. This fairy had 
wings — on that I must insist — or how could 
she have flown hither and thither! She wore 
a tall cap; she bore a little wand or sceptre 
in her hand; and she had so pleasant and 
good-humored a little face, that Myra, after 
her first surprise, was no more startled than 
if a bird were standing at her window, al- 
though she knew, her visitor was one of the 
ple. 

‘* And what is the matter, Myra?’ said 
she—in a small voice, to be sure, but quite 
distinctly, and in as friendly a way as if she 
had been a neighbor pausing to make her| 

ting. 

‘Tt is nothing, madam,”’ said Myra with 
a half-sob, and thinking surely she must be 
dreaming; but no—tick, tick, tick, tick! 
went steadily the old clock at the stair-head. 
She could see a great big beetle-fly droning 
past her window at the very moment, and 
could feel that the tears were still running 
over her hot cheeks. 

‘“‘Nothing! 0 fie! ”’ said the little visitor 
quite sharply. 

‘‘ The sun was hot, and my head ached,’’ 
said Myra —telling the truth, you see, but 
not quite all. 





“T have been by many maidens’ pillows,”’ 


said the spirit, ‘‘ and they dreamed of their 
loves, and smiled; but you, you dream of 
Carl, and weep.”’ 

Certainly she was a knowing fairy! There 
was no use in trying to hide anything from 
her ; you might have told that from her little, 
comical, sly face, as she perched herself on 
the foot of Myra’s bed. 

‘*O good little madam,’’ cried she, with a 
fresh burst of tears, “‘I pray you to forgive 
me, but I cannot help it: I love him so 
much ; and I have but now found out that 
he cannot care for me.’’ 

““Ho! ho!” says Mrs. Fairy; “and, 
pray, why not? But she knew all the time 
as well as you do. 

‘“‘T have no right to think of him,” said 
Myra mournfully. ‘I would I were dead, 
when he returns; for then would he remem- 
ber me as ever beautiful ; but now, when he 
sees me, he will hate me. 0, he will hate 
me, and take delight in Thekla’s fairness ! ’’ 

** Myra Answeck,”’ said the fairy with as 
much sternness as if she had been a giantess 
seventeen feet high, “‘I am ashamed of you 
to cry forsuch a toy. Hast thou not a good 
name and health, dear friends, and food and 
raiment! Beauty is a great gift, but a dan- 
gerous one, my daughter: it is ever the 
brightest flower that is plucked, and the gay- 
est butterfly the child pursues; and in a cen- 
tury of years or so, which will be the fairest, 
Thekla or thou!” 

But Myra still wept for her lover’s sake. 

She was aroused by the cool night-air 
playing upon her face, as the water ripples up 
against the bows of the boat upon the river. 
O wonder! yonder in the distance lay the vil- 
lage, and the farmer’s white house gleaming in 
the moonlight. Swiftly, swiftly was she going 
—not walking, not flying, but moving as the 
bird moves when he folds his wings to reach 
the earth ; and on before her lightly sped her 
spirit-guide. And ‘‘O whither do we go!” 
said Myra in a great fear. 

‘¢ Thou shalt see—thou shalt see,’’ said 
the fairy, looking back and nodding her little 
head encouragingly. ‘‘ I will but show thee 
some I know of, and then will we return.’’ 

O, but it was a rapid journey! By many 
a place where the hill-folk held their gam- 
bols ; through the forest, over the river, past 
she villages, without a pause, until they came 
within the city-gates, and up toa grand mane 
tion, larger than the parish-church itself. 
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You may be sure they did not knock at the 
door, but entered as the light enters. Myra 
had never seen such a palace before. The 
carpets were of velvet, and the hangings of 
silk; and there were great tall mirrors in 
which she tried to see herself, but the glass 
had no reflection for her, and only showed 
her the stately furniture, and the grand pic- 
tures upon the walls, and the figure of the 
white-haired man who paced sadly and slowly 
‘ up and down. Willingly would she have 
lingered to look round at all the splendors ; 
but her guide passed on into a room quite as 
grand as those they had left, but where the 
light burnt dim, and where there were the 
tokens of the sick-chamber. The sick-nurse 
sat in her easy-chair and slumbered, and the 
patient lay with her wasted hands outside 
the clothes; but a linen cloth covered her 
face, so that it was only from her low moans 
that Myra knew she was awake ; for although 
the sufferer was coming very near the spirit- 
world, she could not see those who stood be- 
side her, nor the tears that rose to Myra’s 
pitying eyes as she traced the emaciated 
helpless figure. As they looked, the sound 
of the chimes came through the open win- 
dow, and the sick-nurse arose and went to 
the bed. 

‘*Tt is time, mademoiselle,’’ said she, and 
so removed the face-cloth. 

O horror! it was worse than death, that 
hideous devourer of life. 

‘* Kind, good nurse,” said the girl grate- 
fully — but Myra heard no more. The walls 
closed upon them, the light shone high above 
their headsin the sick-room : they were again 
upon their journey. 

**O, will she recover, madam?” said 
Myra, for her good heart ached for this 
afflicted one; but all the fairy said was, 
‘* Health is a great gift, Myra;’’ and Myra 
hung her head abashed. 

Into a poor quarter, where the old wooden 
houses were rickety and tumbling down, they 
came. The sweet summer-air did not enter 
with them, and the narrow streets rose up 
to shut out the broad heavens and the stars. 
Alas! to how many that dark ugly poverty 
shuts out a sight of heaven itself! This 
house, where now they stopped, had no need 
of bolts or bars, like that they had left, for 
there was nothing within to tempt the thief, 
nor was there even the knocker on the door, 


Misery, and they lived here as the other in- 
mates, and had but to raise the latch to enter. 
Up the dark, crooked stair, which creaked 
not beneath their tread, they passed, and 
into the topmost room. Truly Want was 
before them, and could not go further, so had 
settled here ; still all was decent. The floor 
was clean ; the stove, where was set a broken 
mug with a few poor flowers, was bright ; the 
bed upon the floor, where slept peacefully a 
young girl, was orderly. The lamp was not 
yet extinguished in this apartment, but was 
raised to its highest, that the worker beside 
it might see better the work at which she 
toiled; and Myra’s first thought, as she 
looked was of Carl, for were they not the 
fine laced jackets of the soldiers the girl 
stitched! It was a brave, gay coloring, and 
the bright light upon it made quite a picture 
in the poor chamber. This workwoman, 
thus struggling for to-morrow’s bread through 
the night, might have been young or pretty 
but you saw only her thin fingers, her pale 
face, and her heavy eyes. Presently she puts 
down the cloth. She is not weeping; O no! 
she is too well used to it. It is that. bright 
fine color that is killing, killing slowly her 
sight, making the smarting eyes weep for 
themselves ; so she rests them, she closes 
them, she opens them to look attentively 
upon her black dress, which gives some relief, 
and then goes on again. Then Myra felt 
eagerly in her bosom for her little purse with 
the crown-piece, that she might lay it down 
by this poor maiden ; but as she looked, the 
scene appeared to recede from her; the 
sleeper and waker melted into a mass of 
other sleepers and watchers; another place 
rose up around her. ‘‘ Thou shalt see the 
.sister of her whom we have left,’’ said the 
spirit ; but Myra’s heart was sad for the grief 
she had’ already witnessed, and she would 
fain have seen no more. 

Still the hot stifling air of the quarter, and 
the dark dingy streets; but the houses were 
finer, and the streets not silent, for there 
were people to and fro. There was the sound 
of music in many of the houses, and from open 
windows came now and then a great burst of 
laughter. They must have been jolly souls 
who lived here surely! There was a wine- 
shop still open in this street; for although 
the shutters were up, the doors swung 
backwards and forwards as the customers 





for the only ones who came were Want and 


came and went. And now they were thrown 
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back wide—a great stream of light shone 
upon the pavement, and a crowd struggled 
out into the street; then many voices filled 
the air in foul oaths, and drunken shrieks, 
and mad laughter; and the revellers swayed 
to and fro, and then fell into a ring to see 
and cheer the fine sight in the centre. O 
shame! Two women struggling, fighting, 
scratching, and biting like wild beasts let 
loose. One of these unhappy ones was in 
her first youth, younger than Myra, more 
beautiful than Thekla. Truly it was fine 
sport for the men to stand round and applaud 
these tigresses, mad with blood and drink, 
and to‘watch their torn clothes, their bleed- 
ing faces, their disorderly hair dragged out 
by handfuls! ‘‘O, little madam!” cried 
Myra, sick and faint, ‘‘let us go hence! — 
let me return! I have seen enough ; never 
again will I complain! ”’ 

“‘We must soon part, Myra,’ said her 
guide ; “‘is there no one you would look at 
before I bring thee back to the village?” 
And before Myra had time to pronounce the 
dear name, the fairy nodded and smiled good- 
humoredly, and flitted on; this time very 
fast, for they had a long way to go. But it 
would take me longer to write of this journey 
than it took them to make it. Faster and 
faster! by farms and mills—by churches 
and villages—over the table-land of great 
mountain-ranges, through fertile valleys, and 
above masses of water, heaving and surging, 
they speed; but Myra knows no fear — she 
goes to see the beloved one. And now the 
moon has set, and it is dark, although the 
dawn is at hand, so that Myra cannot distin- 
guish clearly the objects that surround her as 
they slacken their speed. She can only see 
a wide plain covered with dark masses — in- 
distinct, and yet distinct from the earth or 
the sky. Here and there shine lights, and 
now and then a voice breaks the stillness of 
the night ; Myra’s heart has already told her 
they are the camp and the battle-field that 
lie before her. Now they pass the baggage- 
wagons, and now the long line of tents — 
now by a great multitude 6f men and horses 
resting as they may — now by groups of good 
fellows sleeping, eating, drinking — now by 
the great guns drawn into position, and rest- 
ing also until they shall thunder out their 
discord in. the morning. So they come to a 
small knot of comrades sitting round the watch- 
fire, and talking of themorrow ; and there sits 





Carl, nobler, handsomer than ever, with his 
face set with the earnest resolute look of those 
who must look death in the eyes before long. 
O how Myra longed to speak to him one 
word — to touch him, to let him know that 
she stood beside him! 

‘Bah! it grows chill,’’ said one of them ; 
‘*for my part, I care not how soon the fun 
begins. Here, drink, brother, to the good 
cause, and the girl you love best.” 

And Carl rose and uncovered his head, as 
he drank the sacred toast. ‘*The good God 
bless her!” said he reverently. ‘* I could 
have fancied she stood beside me but a mo- 
ment since.”” 

Then the loud roll of the drum rose from 
that great sea of men, and the trumpet’s call 
was still ringing in Myra’s ears as it all faded 
under the dawning light, and she found her- 
self again upon her bed at home, and her 
guide pausing to bid her farewell before they 
parted. 

**O tell me, tell me,’’ cried Myra in her 
agony, ‘‘ will he be spared? Shall I see him 
once more? tell me this before we part! ” 

And the fairy answered: ‘‘ Cheer thee, 
child, Carl will return ere long; and see, I 
grant thee likewise that which thou dost so 
earnestly desire.’ 

’ When Myra opened her eyes in the morn- 
ing, the bright warm sun was shining gaily 
in; the air was full of butterflies and bees 
rejoicing in the day; and she could hear her 
mother’s voice coming from the open window 
of the farm-kitchen, as she talked with her 
servant. Was it all adream — thesick lady, 
the work-woman, the revellers, and the bat- 
tle-field — or had she really travelled with 
the fairy through the night, and seen all those 
sights? It seemed now in the broad light 
impossible to believe, and yet it seemed all 
so distinct ; but, whether sleeping or waking, 
she had seen Carl, and had the little lady’s 
word that he would escape in the fight. 
‘** And he loves me,’’ thought she happily 
‘although I am not beautiful—yes. I 
knew that well when he spoke my name in 
his heart as he drank to me. And then, be- 
sides, I have health; nor need I toil for my 
bread. And O thank the good Father that 
he holds my hand! ”’ 

So Myra would have rested upon her bed 
all day, wondering and thinking of the vis- 
ions and of Carl, always Carl, had she not 
heard her mother call loudly from the stair- 
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foot: ‘Myra! Myra, child! —wilt thou 
sleep till the sun ‘goes down?” Now, 
Madame Answeck was one of those brisk, 
good housewives that love to rule, and must 
be quickly obeyed ; so her daughter dared 
not linger longer with her pleasant thoughts, 
but rose hastily, and, without casting even a 
glance at her little mirror, ran below. The 
farmer had already finished his breakfast, 
and was now setting out to market, and 
Myra had to run all the way down to the 
garden-gate to say : ‘‘ Good-day, my father,”’ 
before she could overtake him. Then he 
nodded in his slow, solemn way, for he had 
not many words, and stared at her, as if he 
was puzzled to find out something; nor did 
he say anything, but turned and turned to 
look after her curiously, as she stood watch- 
ing him from the gate, until the winding of 
the road hid him. 

There were one or two of the farm-laborers 
crossing the yard as she returned to the house, 
and they also opened their eyes wide, and 
looked at her strangely. 

“What is it?” thought Myra. “ Per- 
haps, in my haste, I have fastened up my 
hair awry.”” But she was so light-hearted, 
that the next moment she had forgotten, and 
was tripping gaily into the kitchen, where 
Dame Answeck, and Margaret the maid, were 
busy at the household work. ‘‘ Why, daugh- 
ter! ’’ said the mother raising her head to 
look at her with surprise, and stopping her- 
self short in her speech; but Margaret 
clapped her hands, and cried: ‘‘ Bless me! 
mam’selle looks quite handsome to-day.” 
Then Myra remembered for the first time the 
words of the fairy when she said: “‘I grant 
thee likewise that which thou desirest.”’ But 
although she was dying with impatience, she 
dared not for very shame run to her looking- 
glass, nor might she speak of the events of 
the night —as no one may mention a fairy- 
gift without its being recalled. All the time 
she was eating her breakfast, the dame and 
servant kept looking from their work at her 
wonderingly, and Myra tried to catch a 
glimpse at herself in the bright pewter-vessels 
around, but she could not see clearly ; so, as 
soon as she could get from the table, she flew 
up to her bedroom and her mirror. 

O joy! The wish of her heart had been 
granted. Kind, good, true fairy! Was ever 
so happy a girl! The same— yet, 0, how 
changed! Yes, there was Myra to be sure, 





but no longer the Myra of yesterday — the 
eyes so much larger and darker, the complex- 
jon so delicate, and the bloom so rich, the 
mouth smaller, the whole expression down to 
the tips of her fingers radiant. © Besides, she 
had surely grown tall, for in the place where 
her eyes used to come in the looking-glass, 
her pretty chin was now reflected. She 
could not take her eyes off the face she saw. 
She felt she would never be tired of gazing 
upon it; and even as she looked —just as 
you may have seen in a cathedral the sun 
emerging from clouds, and bringing out 
stronger and stronger each moment the 
glories of the stained windows— she too 
seemed every instant to shine out in her 
beauty more and more. She could have 
wept ; but she remembered her fine eyes, and 
spared them. What would Carl say? But 
she thought not so much of Carl as of Thekla. 

And now she was all impatience for the 
evening to come, that she might dress herself, 
and walk abroad upon the green to watch 
the neighbors’ glances, and show mademoi- 
selle that all the beauty in the world had not 
fallen to her share. Certainly, when one 
comessuddenly to riches, he does not know pro- 
perly how to spend them, and Myra’s whole 
thought now was to display this new treasure. 
She could not bear that her petticoat should 
hide her little feet, nor that her handker- 
chief should cover her white neck, nor that 
her sleeves should wrap up her round fair 
arms. And now, when she walked abroad, 
she had enough of envy and admiration to 
satisfy any one. She knew wellenough wher 
two or three whispered together that they 
spoke of her, and were saying how well she 
looked, and wondering what had come to the 
Myra they had never before thought hand- 
some. And Thekla! — 0, that was the real 
triumph — to see her cross and sullen, and 
not yet knowing what to think of it all. 
Then the more mademoiselle frowned, the 
more Myra smiled ; she was not only radiant 
with good looks, but with good-humor, and 
her gentle heart felt even pain when the 
fickle young men, with whom the last beauty 
is ever the fairest, began by degrees to desert 
her rival, and come about her. 

But one soon learns to value one’s self 
sufficiently. It was not long before Myra 


ceased to care for her conquests; she now . 


thought no one good enough for her, and 
pride took the place of good-nature. You 
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should have seen how she drew up her figure ; 
how her lip curled haughtily ; how her eyes 
no longer smiled, but flashed defiant, scornful 
glances on all around. And when the neigh- 
bors said how much Myra was changed, they 
meant quite as much to express all she had 
lost, as what she had gained. Even Madame 
Answeck said, with a sigh that her daughter 
was certainly altered ; and the farmer smoked 
his pipe moodily, but said nothing. For 
when people are but plain, they must try to 
recommend themselves by gentleness and 
many winning ways ; but great beauties often 
disdain such amiable artifices, and think their 
charms should command love; and they are 
sometimes content to think rather of them- 
selves than of others. 

But although Myra’s head was turned by 
all the admiration she received, in her heart 
she was always faithful to Carl. She never 
looked in her glass but she smiled to think 
of him, and she was all impatience until he 
should return, so that he should see the hap- 
piness that awaited him, and that she might 
show her gallant lover to all the village. 

St. John’s Eve had come again. Myra 
had been a beauty for a whole year, and by 
this time had lost every look of her old self. 
She could not help smiling in her own eyes 
as she dressed her beautiful hair for the festi- 
val before her glass, and thought of the 
homely face it had once shown her. Did I 
say Mademoiselle Thekla was a princess at 
the last year’s feast? Well, then, I must 
call Mademoiselle Myra at least the queen of 
this. Where there is a queen, there is a 
court ; and I promise you Myra had hers, 
and Thekla was to-day only treated with the 
second-rate consideration of a deposed excel- 
lency. This was a fine turning of the tables 
since that day she had crept to her bed, and 
wept, for her lover’s sake, that she was not 
fair ; and remembering all she had suffered 
in that cruel struggle, her heart seemed to 
yearn more and more for him, than it had for 
the whole year of her triumphs. 0, when 
would he come? When would these wicked 
wars be over, and the blue-eyed angel Peace 
bring the dear husband home? Then she re- 
called all she had seen with the fairy on the 
memorable might. She wondered if the poor 
lady had gone where there is no longer suffer- 
ing— if the girl still worked through the 
night with her aching eyes —if there was 
yet a hope for the fallen sister; but whatever 





she thought of, while her admirers talked, 
while the music played, while she joined in 
the dance, there was always Carl with the 
noble head and the earnest look she had seen 
the night before the battle. She pictured 
him in her fancy marching home with the 
waving banners, and the gay music, and the 
fine clothes, and then she thought of his de- 
light and astonishment when he should behold 
her, and how all his comrades would envy 
him his beautiful betrothed. 

Alas! Carl was not to come back with all 
this grandeur, for it is not always your truest 
hero who wears the most medals upon his 
breast, or whom the people go out to cheer 
as he rides home in triumph. There was no 
fine procession, no music, no banners, no 
bright steel arms glancing in the sun. His 
clothes were travel-soiled, his face was bronzed, 
his empty coat-sleeve was buttoned across his 
broad chest —for had he not given it, as he 
would willingly have given his life, for the 
good cause of the beloved land *— but there 
was in his eyes the happy look of those who 
return home. What, now, was all that 
weary absence — what the privation and dan- 
ger— what the weary march and the sick 
bed? —he had come home. Home, because 
the dear homely face graced it, the kind gen- 
tle smile that had grown up in his heart with 
every recollection ; because it held the treas- 
ure, the thought of which he had carried 
about like a charm into every sorrow and 
danger ; the sacred woman whom he had seen 
in his memory as he prayed. So this honest 
soldier stood apart under the trees, and looked 
anxiously at the gay crowd for his friend ; 
and the music played, and the dancers danced, 
and he saw no Myra to welcome him. 

What were all the handsome, light-hearted 
maidens to this man?—he wanted his own 
promised wife. She was not there, surely, 
as he had been told: he would have retraced 
his steps to look for the dear one elsewhere ; 
but when the villagers found him out, they 
raised a great shout of welcome, and sur- 
rounded him in their simple delight. Myra’s 
heart beat fast, her cheeks flushed, she trem- 
bled in her great joy, but she did not run to 
greet him. A great beauty moves with dig- 
nity. 

‘‘ There is thy old friend, Myra Answeck,”’ 
said some ; and Carl waited to hear no more, 
but was in a moment beside her. ‘* Wilt 
thou not speak to me, Monsieur Carl?’’ said 
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she proudly, as he stood transfixed, gazing in 
silence on the strange handsome face. ‘Then 
it was as if a great blow had struck this 
brave soldier with the gentle heart, as if he 
had heard that his bride wasno more. ‘‘Thou, 
Myrat’’ he exclaimed; and in his cruel 
disappointment burst into tears. 
* * 


A dim sunshine struggling through the 
closed blinds, a heavy weight of weakness 
weighing down the hands, hanging upon the 
languid eyelids, fettering the tongue. Slowly, 
very slowly, Myra saw around her own little 
room, with the shadow of the leaves upon the 
curtain ; with the white drapery of her little 
bed hanging around, with the farmer's wife 
at her sewing as she watched beside her child. 
And ‘0, my mother! ”’ was all Myra could 
whisper, as the tears of weakness ran down 
her poor white face. 

‘* Hush! little one,’’ said the mother ten- 
derly, casting aside her work, and coming 
with her kind, anxious face to the bedside. 
“Thank the good God thou art better; the 
fever is gone.” 

“Am I, then, ill?”? said Myra wonder- 
ingly. 

‘* Thou hast had the fever, my daughter,”’ 
answered the good dame, “‘ since the feast of 
St. John. But thou must not talk yet a 
while.”” Then Myra lay for a long while in 
silence, holding her mother’s hand as she sat 
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beside her ; but by and by she said brokenly : 
‘©, tell me, my mother, is it all true? [ 
thought [——.” But she could say no more. 

‘There! there!—be still, my child,’ 
said the farmer's wife. ‘‘ To hear how thou 
hast been chattering of fairies and battle- 
fields, and I don’t know what all. Well, to 
be sure, young folks have queer fancies.” 
But she did not tell her daughter how she 
had been raving about her beauty. ‘‘ And 
I have some good news for thee too. Thy . 
friend Carl has come home, and a fine way 
he has been in about thee,’ said the good 
woman with a smile, although the tears were 
in her eyes. Then prayed Myra: ‘‘O, my 
mother, only let me see myself; I will ask 
no more ;”’ so the dame humored her, and 
brought the mirror to the sick girl. O hap- 
piness! there was the old, plain, honest face 
that Carl loved — white and wasted, to be 
sure, now, but no scornful proud beauty. 
Then Myra thankfully folded her hands, and 
closed her eyes, and fell into a deep sleep. 

Was it all a feverish fancy? or did some 
kind fairy really teach ber during the heavy — 
hours of her illness? Who can tell what are 
the second causes by means of which God 
renews the heart? NotI, Iam sure. Per- 
haps they are manifold; perhaps they are 
different to different people; perhaps — but 
no matter: in the present case, I am for the 
Mairies, and I call this a fairy tale. 





Srorey’s Account oF HIS RECOVERY FROM 
Ininess. — Before we got thither, my cold in- 
creased upon me to that degree, that my body 
was sore all over with an aching in my bones, so 
that. it was with some difficulty I reached the 
place; and that, night, taking some sage tea, 
(having first felt a secret work of Truth to over- 
come the root and power of the distemper, to 
which alone I have great reason to ascribe my 
recovery) I fell into a very great sweat; which 
took off much of the load of the fever and cold 
out of my flesh, but left great pains in my bones, 
and reduced me in so short a time to so great 
a weakness, that [ could not go next day to 
meeting, though within a little way of the place, 
but continued sweating for several days, which, 
with some cordial things administered by my 
good friend Joseph Gamble, who practised physic, 
gradually carried off the distemper, but was not 
able to attend any meeting for some time; and 
finding the air at Spikes, and the noise in town 
hurtful, I removed thence, on the second day, 
back to Francis Gamble’s, three miles; where 
I staid till the fourth day following, being there 
taken with a fainting fit, which I never had 


known before, but was much comforted after it 
in the blessed truth; which I have ever found 
to be the richest and best cordial. — Life of 
Thomas Storey, p. 484. 





Retiaious Newsparers 1n New York. — 
The following statement gives the present cir- 
culation of the principal religious newspapers 
published in that City : 


Christian Advocate and Journal (Meth- 





odist), . 80,000 
The Independent (Congregational), 24,240 
New-York Observer (O. S. Pres.),. . 21,120 
The Freeman’s Journal (Roman ry’ 

olic), . H 16,000 
The Evangelist (N. 8. Pres.), 15,000 
The Examiner (Baptist), . 11,000 
Christian ataneaien (Universalist), . - 8,000 
Christian Intelligencer (Ref. Duch.), . 6,600 
New-York Chronicle (Baptist), . . . 6,000 
Church Journal (Episcopal),. . . . 5,000 
Christian Inquirer gy . . 2,800 
Protestant Churchman (Episcopal), . 2,120 
The Churchman (Episcopal), . . . 1,000 
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From The Examiner, 3 May. 
THE PROTOCOLS. 

Tux entire conditions of the Peace are now 
officially made known, and admiration does 
not increase with that more perfect knowl- 
edge. Germany is certainly the greatest 
gainer. It has the Danube opened to its 
exports, and the Danubian provinces to its 
enterprise. Commercial and political in- 
fluence in that direction, as well as power 
over the Sclavonian races of the South, of 
which Russia had actually deprived Austria, 
has been re-conquered for the Emperor 
Francis Joseph by the swords of England 
and France and presented to him in the 
Congress of Paris by the victorious Powers. 
For themselves they have gained nothing. 
But they have given a new lease of existence 
to Turkey, of which there is every reason to 
hope that the Turks will make profitable 
use. 

In examining the treaty last week we 
were able to speak with unqualified satisfac- 
tion respecting many of its stipulations. 
But we did not refer to some which it ought 
to have contained, and which were not to be 
found in it; because, as several articles were 
then still wanting, there was a possibilit 
that the omissions might yet be supplied. 
We deeply lament that this is not the case. 

In addition to the Treaty we have now 
also the Protocols, in which the declaration 
_ Of Russia and admission of the other Pleni- 
potentiaries may be considered as of almost 
the same force as the express articles ; and 
with some of the explanations we are far 
from satisfied. Nicholaieff is neither to be 
dismantled or disused. The treaty does not 
forbid its retention as a ‘‘ military maritine 
arsenal,’’ though its docks and its workshops 
are to be employed only in the building of 
such war-steamers as are allowed upon the 
Black Sea. Asan arsenal, and in a consid- 
erable degree of activity, Nicholaieff will 
remain. Nor will Russia be compellable to 
admit foreign consuls into the town, since 
the 12th article provides only for their ad- 
mission into ports ‘upon the coasts of the 
Black Sea.’’ Russia therefore, if she be so 
minded, will most undoubtedly remain at 
liberty secretly to prepare, in Nicholaieff, 
the means of new naval aggression. 

In another direction Russia seems to have 
succeeded in her negotiations yet more im- 
portantly. She has so managed that the 
cession of territory in Bessarabia, agreed to 
by her in answer to the Vienna proposals, 
should be diminished by about two-thirds. 
The discussion and settlement of this point 
no doubt took place out of Congress. One 
of the reasons assigned for demanding the 
cession of Bessarabia from Chotym to the 
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lakes, was that Jassy, the capital of: Mol- 
davia, was within a few miles of the existing 
frontier, as it were under the eyes and within 
the direct influence of Russia; to which 
Count Orloff is said to have replied, that the 
pro union of the provinces did away 
with the objection, declaring at the same 
time that it was the object of his government 
to keep the military colonies of its own sub- 
jects and the Bulgarians established on the 
south of Bessarabia. Here also the Count 
has been allowed to succeed, as well as in 
delivering up the territory without its for- 
tresses. Ismail and Kilia are to be rased ; 
and as the inhabitants are allowed to emi- 
grate, and doubtless will be induced to do so, 
all gained north of the Danube will be a 
barren shore. Russia appears to retain all 
Bessarabian soil north of the 46th degree of 
latitude. 

But the most serious defect in the treaty, 
regarded asa project for the pacification of 
the East, is the omission not only of all pro- 
visions in favor of the Circassians, but even 
of a stipulation that the forts on the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea shall be dismantled. 
The Russian forts on those shores, shutting 
out the Circassians, may now be rebuilt, 
We hold this to be a mistake of the utmost 

ravity. Lord Clarendon thought (third 

rotocol) that the neutralization of the 
Black Sea required the forts not to be re- 
built, but Count Orloff maintained that they 
were not military arsenals, and therefore did 
not come within the scope of the prohibi- 
tion ; and our Plenipotentiary yielded. 

Now that strip of territory between the 
sea and the mountains, acquired py 
from Turkey by virtue of the treaty of Ad- 
rianople, and in contravention of the assur- 
ance given by the Emperor Nicholas to Lord 
Aberdeen, has furnished Russia with all her 
facilities for carrying on her unchristian and 
barbarous warfare against the tribes of the 
Caucasus. The forts which she had con- 
structed along its coast enabled her to estab- 
lish a virtual blockade —now under the pre- 
tence of quarantine, now of custom-house. 
regulations —and to cut off from the brave 
mountaineers all the assistance they might 
have derived from the commerce of the West. 
It was perhaps very generous in the Allies 
to forget the fate of the Vixen, seized by the 
Russians on this coast in defiance of inter- 
national law; but is it probable that the 
Russian Government will forget the prece- 
dent? Is it not more probable that she will 
speedily renew that blockade of the moun- 
tains which she maintained from the moment 
she obtained possession of this shore, until 
obliged to abandon the forts by the squadron 
under Sir Edmund Lyons? 
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For ourselves we cannot help thinking 
that if our Plenipotentiary had obtained a 
cessation of the unholy warfare carried on 
by Russia against Circassia for the last fifty 
years (which has perverted the Circassians 
from Christianity to Islam), he would have 
rendered a still greater service to the cause 
of peace than by proposing his ‘ reconcilia- 
tion clause ’’ in the treaty. The Circassians 
may not have done all that was expected 
from them during the war, but have they 
not done much more than we perhaps are 
aware of? They did at least more than the 
English Government was able to do in Asia, 
since it was a sudden inroad of Schamyl that 
obliged Mouravieff to fall back, at a time 
when the garrisons were better prepared to 
resist him. The agent chosen tr the pur- 
pose of communicating with the Circassians 
was, according to Mr. Layard (whose author- 
ity on such a subject is entitled to great 
weight), a most unfit person to be entrusted 
with the mission ; and Omer Pasha was pre- 
vented by Lord Panmure from appearing in 
the neighborhood of the Caucasus until the 
season was so far advanced that the Circas- 
sians must have concluded no serious attack 
on the Russians could then be meditated. 

Circassia forms a natural barrier to the 
ambition of Russia. While the warlike 
tribes who inhabit the mountains remain 
unsubdued, Russia has no secure basis for 
her operations against Persia. It is on this 
account that a war of extermination is waged 
by the Czars against this noble people, a war 
in which possibly as many men have perished 
as in all the great European contests which 
have occu during the same period. Yet 
the Peace Con makes not even a single 
effort to stop this frightful effusion of blood 
—and here we learn from the correspond- 
a in the Times of Thursday the natural 

— 


“In St. Petersburgh they are already bag 
ning to talk of warlike expeditions to be under- 
taken in the summer; a portion of the Cauca- 
sian army, under the command of General 
Kruleff, is to operate towards the Tschetschnaia, 
while other troops that will by that time have 
been set free from the Crimea are to act against 
the Abcsahen. It appears that, carefully as all 
news of the facts have been kept from the 
knowledge of the Western press, these moun- 
tain tribes had availed themselves of the Rus- 
sians being perfectly occupied with their more 
imposing foes to harass them in a variety of 
ways, and to have encountered them in a vari- 
of skirmishes, not always without success. 
e first use their im le neighbor the Mus- 
covite intends to make of the leisure that the 
present peace has procured him is to subdue 
and subjugate these tribes, and then to rebuild 
the frontier fortresses for the purpose of perpet- 
uating that subjugation.’’ 








THE FORBIDDEN SUBJECT. 
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From The Examiner, 3 May. 
THE FORBIDDEN SUBJECT. _ 

We cannot but regard theshortcomings in 
the Conferences which succeeded the discus- 
sion on the Treaty as even more deplorable 
than the omissions in the Treaty itself. If 
the principle had been laid down that, as the 
war had arisen from the invasion of Turkey 
and the attempts made to subvert her inde- 
pendence by Russia, therefore the discussions 
should be limited to matters having reference 
to those particular grievances, at any rate 
the oe + sume would have pursued an 
intelligible course. Even in that case, how- 
ever, the neglect to make any mention of 
Poland, a country conterminous with Turkey, 
and her natural ally, would have been an 
extreme stretch of cour (to use the 
mildest term) towards Russia. But when 
the Congress travels almost over the whole 
of Europe, to Greece, to Parma, to Naples, 
to Rome, to Belgium, what pretence was 
there for neglecting to take into considera- 
tion the condition of at least that part of 
Poland which is subject to the dominion of 
Russia ? 

It cannot be answered that the staté of 
Poland did not form a cause of war, and 
therefore it was not brought before the Con- 

The state of Poland had at least as 
much to do with the war as that of Naples, 
of Rome, or of Belgium. And let us observe, 
that however grievous may be the notoriety 
which the acts of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment in Poland have acquired, the acts of 
the Russian Government in Poland have 
been infinitely more atrocious. It would be 
no me to assert that for every 
victim of tyranny in Naples there have been 
a hundred in Poland. Nor should we for- 
get—a matter of importance when these 
questions are treated by foreign governments 
—that the right of the different states 
represented in the Con to interfere in 
the internal state of Russian Poland, is 
clear and indisputable ; while the King of 
Naples may plead that he is unfettered, in 
the internal government of his dominions, 
by treaty with any foreign power. 

Are we to understand, from this ominous 
silence of Count Walewski and of Lord 
Clarendon, that the Treaty of Vienna is 
abrogated by the war? that it is no longer 
binding upon Russia? If so, then must we 
not come to the conclusion once stated by 
Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons, 
that if the ‘Treaty of Vienna is not good 
on the Vistula, it is equally bad on the 
Rhine’? It is utterly incredible that a 


subject which touches so nearly the durabil- 
ity of the peace and tranquillity of Europe 
should have been passed over in silence, 
while the affairs of Italy were taken into 
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consideration, except by virtue of some pre- 
concerted arrangement. We trust that Lord 
Lyndhurst, at least, will not allow this 
matter to pass without explanation. 

But though Count Walewski is not un- 
willing to have it said that his country 
(which has rendered to France no trifling 
services) is utterly abandoned by Napoleon 
III, at a moment when it would have been 
easy for him to have repaid her at least a 
tag of the debt left uncancelled by Napo- 
eon I, this Polish nobleman shows himself 
not the less extremely zealous to correct the 
errors committed by the independent king- 
dom of Belgium. e have no more sympa- 
thy than Count Walewski himself with the 
society ‘* Marianne.’ The republican party, 
or rather a portion of it, has irremediably 
disgraced itself by countenancing the pro- 
jects of assassins. But are we to be told 
that the law in Belgium is not strong enough 
to put down those who abuse the liberty of 
the press in order to preach the doctrine of 
demons? Observe how eagerly the Austrian 
Plenipotentiary caught at Count Walewski’s 
proposal, and hinted that there were other 
countries in which a little coercion of the 
ad would be quite as wholesome as in 

Igium. It is at the principle of free dis- 
cussion itself that the flew is aimed; nor, 
considering the disclosure now made of 
Count Walewski’s omissions in the Confer- 
ences, can we be greatly surprised at the 
Greed with which free discussion inspires 
_  « 





From The Spectator, 3 May. 
THE NEW HOLY ALLIANCE. 

Ir we suffered ourselves to judge entirely 
from present appearance, the Conference at 
Paris has been successful, not only in secur- 
ing the terms of a peace reasonably favorable 
to the Allied Powers yet not disastrous to 
Russia, but it has also obtained a re-arrange- 
ment of the European relations calculated to 
prevent any speedy renewal of hostilities 
and to secure a continuance of the peace. It 
has indeed effected a very material change in 
the relative position of the European Powers, 
and it has introduced a new principle which 
ought to be very satisfactory to the Peace 
‘party of this country. It happens that the 
greatest gain has' been obtained by those 
rties who entered into the Conference most 
eartily; and, considering Russia as the 
party destined by the fortune of war to sub- 
mit to loss, we may say that she is among 
those who have profited most by the ap- 
parent frankness and cordiality of her diplo- 
matic representatives. This was conspicuous- 
ly illustrated at the sitting of the Conference 
on the 4th of April, when Count Orloff did 
not scruple to throw the Sea of Azoff into 
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the arrangements made for ily openin 
the Black Soa to wre ugh f 
might have been considered more strictly a 
mare clausum entirely within the Russian 
territory, as itis. It became apparent from 
the debates on Italy that Austria did not 
possess the weight in the Conference which 
she might have expected ; and to Prussia was 
assigned a position distinctly secondary, 
which her representatives scarcely attempted 
to transgress. A thorough understan lis 
appeared to be the spirit which procured 
the strongest influence in the Council. The 
provision of the eighth article of treaty, that 
on any differency occuring between Turkey 
and one of the Powers it should be referred 
to the rest before any hostile proceedings be 
taken, is the sharp point of the wedge for 
applying the rinciple of arbitration to the 
government of Europe— arbitration as the 
substitute for war. All these considerations 
imply that the parties to the Conference 
must feel the value of friendly arrangements ; 
that they must appreciate the strength which 
eB sem by codperation ; that they are pre- 
pared, and will find each other willing, to 
arrange little differences, instead of having 
wars; and that any serious disorder in one 
ee of Europe will most probably be settled 

y the combined authority and action of the 
governments belonging to the rest,—in 
short, that the Conference is the germ of a 
European Council of Government; leaving 
internal affairs to the separate Sovereigns 
and their Ministers, but constituting a court 
of appeal for international questions —a 
court of reference for any separate state 
which may find itself in difficulties even before 
its own subjects. 

This last consideration suggests a feeling 
akin to mistrust as well as hope. Perceiving 
the power and influence that may be con- 
centrated in this Council of Europe, we ask 
ourselves of what members is it composed? 
The answer is not entirely satisfactory. The 
members actually present at the late Con- 
ference were Austria, France, Great Britain 
Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey ; an- 
they fairly represent the real strength an: 
aathority of the Continent. Of these seven, 
three are Austria, Prussia, and Russja. We 
are inclined to indulge the hope that Russia 
has really seen the wisdom of exchanging 
her old policy for a policy more suited to the 
present age. In many respects Russia is 
more completely divested of any semblance 
of constitutional machinery, such as might 
once be found, for instance, in the local gov- 
ernment of Hungary or the local Councils of 
Lombardy, and in the system, however im- 
perfect, of Prussia. But the Russian Em- 
peror comes more directly in contact with 
the great body of the nobles and people in 
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his own country. The concentrated author- 
ity involves concentrated responsibility ; and, 
supposing that there has been the striking 
improvement of Russian councils which ap- 
pears on the face of recent declarations, it is 
almost the first instance in which the Russian 
nobles and people have been able to obtain 
a change of policy without a sudden change 
of Czars. But, unable to trust too entirely 
to Russia as she may be, we must regard 
Russia as she has been, with the character 
that she has earned by her consistent con- 
duct; and we must set her down as the head 
of the Absolutist party. Prussia is almost 
avowedly her dependent, Austria her rival 
and accomplice. Two out of the seven 
Powers are — England, a constitutional coun- 
oy and Sardinia, a constitutional country 
of seven years’ standing, whose existence 
gives great umbrage to autocratic Europe. 
he other two countries are France and 
Turkey, which may be briefly described as 
autocracies resting upon a military demo- 
cracy ; countries both of them which happen 
to be in alliance with England and Sardinia 
for present purposes, but which, through 
their military genius, have more evident 
Pe prery with the Imperial commanders-in- 
chief that rule Russia and Austria. In the 
Council of Europe, therefore, as at present 
advised, we appear to discern a great pre- 
——- of authority on the side of those 
‘owers that preserve the traditions of the 
Holy Alliance of 1815. 
if we include the Powers not directly re- 
presented at Paris lately, — Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Naples, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, and Belgium, — we find a 
—- Constitutionalism, overbalanced 
y a Bureaucracy, in some places rising to 
rampant Absolutism. The secondary Powers 
represented in an European Council would 
not very materially affect the balance ; while 
the new spirit and the new principle tend 
to give that Council practically an increased 
jurisdiction in the government of ae: 
Nevertheless, although less formally re- 
corded, two other important principles were 
insinuated in the late Conference. In the 
first place, various concessions to commerce 
tended, with the present natural influence of 
the civilized would to give greater freedom 
to the intercourse of trade, and therefore to 
the intercourse of persons, and therefore also 
to the moral stakes by which nations will be 
pledged at once to peace and to justice. The 
new statute for maritime law during war 
gives to commerce an immunity that it has 
never known before. The whole effect of the 
changed bya! in Russia is to secure enlarged 
fields and freer transit for commerce; com- 
mercial considerations are rising in the Eu- 


ropean Councils. But England, Sardinia, 





PRESS IN BELGIUM. 


Turkey, and to some extent even France, if 
not Russia, have felt how important is a 
certain degree of liberty for the extension of 
commerce, Again, Count Cavour, on the 
invitation of the Emperor Napoleon, intro- 


duced the question of constitutional reform . 


as the true dike against revolutionary en- 
croachments in Italy ; and although no dis- 
tinct step was taken as a consequence, it was 
evident from the crestfallen demeanor of 
Austria, and the degree of countenance given 
by both France cof England to the Cavour 
policy, that it had considerable weight. Is 
that vital idea of constitutional government 
fairly insinuated into the Council of Europe? 
And if it is, and if the Council is govérned 
also by commercial considerations, then its 
arbitration in case of difficulty, its authority 
and influence, may have a most happy as 
well as important effect upon the future of 
Europe. Here, however, we are passing 
from history and present politics to conjecture 
or prophecy. 





From the Spectator, 3 May. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN BELGIUM. 

Ar the sitting of the 8th April, Count 
Walewski endeavored to constitute the Paris 
Conference an Alliance against the Press. 
There is no exaggeration in this statement, 
and it points to one of the possible dangers 
in the revival of a ‘‘ Holy Alliance ’’ to 
which we have adverted in the preceding 

per. It papper that in the country bor- 
ering upon France the language of the 
ple is French ; Belgium is under a constitu- 
tional government like our own, with a free 
press like our own; and the consequence is, 
that the journals of Brussels, which are free, 
are extremely repugnant to the authorities of 
France, who have their local press under con- 
trol. France proposes a ‘‘ representation ”’ 
calculated to make the Belgian Government 
adopt laws in restraint of the press which 
hitherto that Government, uncontrolled, has 
not thought expedient. Here are two great 
principles at stake—the independence of 
the Belgian Government, and the freedom of 
the Belgian Press. The people desire and 
enjoy a free press; their Government sanc- 
tions it ; and there is no civil war calling for 
the entrance of allies to either party — 
nothing, in fact, that invites the intervention 
of | foreign power. If France is ag- 
griev by Belgian newspapers, there is a 
rontier guard to keep them out, If the 
French Government desire to prevent the cir- 
culation of opinions in print, it is for the 
French Government to do so in French terri- 
tory. The Belgian Government does not de- 
sire to prevent the circulation of opinions, 
and it would be an infraction of national in- 
dependence if the desire of the French Gov- 
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ernment were to takeeffect in Belgium. The 
true reciprocity for any such encroachment 
would be, that the Belgian plan should be 
enforced in France ; which is.simply a re- 
ductio ad absurdum of Count Walewski’s 
demand. Perhaps in qualifying the refusal 
to interfere by an expression of regret at the 
excesses of the Belgian press, Lord Clarendon 
conceded too much. 

The press is free, or it is not free. It ex- 
ercises its freedom under responsibility to 
the laws, or it is governed by a censorship. 
There is no middle between these two condi- 
tions. If the press is free, it does not follow 
that the writers of the press are irresponsi- 
ble: they are responsible to the ordinary tri- 
bunals for any violation of the law. In 
England, the press is absolutely free; we 
may discuss any subject, set forth any opin- 
ion ; and every kind of subject or opinion is 
discussed. e must not, indeed, assail indi- 
vidual character through the press, any more 
than we may brawl in the streets, or malign 
our neighbor by word of mouth. If we thus 
assail him, he has a right to demand redress 
before a court of law, and to bring against 
us an action for libel, defamation, or assault. 
In like manner, it is not _ to any Eng- 
lish journal to make itself the organ for pub- 
lishing a programme of any set of men for a 
conspiracy to pull Queen Victoria from her 
throne, set aside Parliament, and overturn 
the Government ; not because these acts must 
not be done in the press, but because they 
must not bedoneat all. Whatever men may 
lawfully do or say, they may lawfully do or 
say in the press. They may discuss the 
merits or limitation of monarchy ; the exten- 
sion or contraction of royal privileges; the 
expediency of maintaining or entirely re- 
moving the House of Commons as an institu- 
tion. In all these respects the English press 
is absolutely free; and great practical ad- 
vantages have flowed from the completeness 
of the freedom. Since every opinion has a 
right to its own expression, no one tenet can 
magnify its importance or the number of its 
adherents by pretending that it has a large 
following concealed under laws of repres- 
sion. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to begin any abuse without falling under the 
vigilant watch of the press and being ex- 
posed. If it is imagined that our Govern- 
ment is not firm enough in a particular course 
of action, the press stimulates it; if it ap- 

rs to be drifting into a course which ren- 
ers us liable to an unpopular war, the press 
checks it; if bribery recommences in elec- 
tion or in the distribution of place, the abuse 
is exposed by the press. Some such instru- 
ment is absolutely essential to any form of 
self-government which appears to be practi- 
cable at the present time, since it is the only 
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means for making the whole of the nation 
aware of what is going on in all its parts. 
Deprive us of the freedom of the press, and 
our institutions are deprived of their vital 
stability, exposed to the chance of any con- 
spiracy that might be formed. The Crown, 
for example, might encroach upon the privi- 
leges of the representation, until the country 
should be threatened with an autocracy or a 
revolution in the contrary extreme ; and we 
should be saddled with an institution that we 
did not desire, because we should be deprived . 
of the means of expressing our opinions and 
exposing the schemers. Any qualification of 
language which lends the slightest sanction 
to an encroachment upon the liberty of the 
press in Belgium assists in weakening the 
mainstay of constitutional government in 
that corner of the Continent. It is entirely 
beyond the function of a British Minister, 
acting officially and as a Minister, to take any 
note of the irregularities of the press ina 
foreign country. 

When the first Napoleon was aggrieved b 
an English newspaper, he took the course o 
bringin an action against his assailant, and 
an English judge and jury pronounced upon 
theappeal. If the thied Mageleon, or Count 
Walewski, is aggrieved by the press in Bel- 
gium, there isan example which might be 
followed ; and we have a full confidence that 
the tribunals of Belgium would render jus- 
tice in a specific case. 

The question does not relate only to Belgi- 
um ; it relates to other countries. It is the 
freedom of the press which is the clinchin 
guarantee for the stability of constitutiona 

overnment in the Piedmontese States. The 
reedom of the press has there been attended 
by the same benefits as with us: extreme 
opinions, permitted complete utterance, have 
found their level, and have exposed their 
true extension ; whether it is Papal reaction 
or Republican agitation, both are found to 
possess a very limited circulation and a still 
more limited influente. The free press has 
increased the strength and influence of mod- 
erate and practical opinions in politics, relig- 
ion,and commerce. Without thorough free- 
dom, the press could not in any degree per- 
form that function. Now we observe a state- 
ment, which we hope to find untrue, that the 
Government at Turin intends to impose some 
limitation on the press; and we find, in the 
protocol of April 8th, Count Buol asserting 
that ‘‘ the essential condition of independence 
for all the states of Europe ”’’ is ‘‘ legislation 
so combined as to prevent or repress the ex- 
cesses of the press ’’; while Lord Clarendon 
consents to sign a protocol, comprising a 
species of protest against the conduct of the 
lgian newspapers,—an affair of internal 
government, in a country undisturbed by 
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civil war, with which the ministers of foreign 
powers have no right tointerfere. The prac- 
tical result is an encroachment on the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, and on the outposts of 
a free press for Europe, England included. 





FRENCH OFFICIAL PAMPHLET. 
[We copy from The Times of 6 May.) 

In England the political pamphlet is a kind 
of production almost extinct. It is doubtful 
whether Halifax or Burke, if now living, 
would give their thoughts to the world in 
the form of an elaborate essay, which a few 
might read and praise, but which would 
hardly appeal to that great busy public 
which the politician wishes to influence 
strongly and at once. In France, however, 
it is different : Parliamentary oratory, after 
a short though brilliant life, is now hushed, 
and journalism, for a few years so effective, 
powerful, and daring, now languishes under 
the pressure of a crushing censorship. Thus, 
at the conclusion of this great war a Govern- 
ment which desires to vindicate its conduct 
and remind the world of its triumphs has 
recourse, as of old among ourselves, to a 
lengthy and carefully-written manifesto, 
which is a narrative of past events and an 
answer to expressed or expected objections. 
A pamphlet, which, in the political language 
of the day, may be called semi-official, has 
just been published at Paris. It gives a 
sketch of what has been done in the late 
Conferences, points out all the advantages 
gained by the arms and diplomacy of France, 
and indicates with sufficient clearness what 
is likely to be the future course of French 
statesmanship. We need not enlarge on the 
interest it possesses while our own Parlia- 
ment is occupied in carefully balancing the 
results of the war. 

The author reviews briefly the position of 
Russia after the fall of Sebastopol. Of that 
great event the world did not immediatel 
perceive all the importance. The allies had 
won a brilliant victory, but their enemy had 
made a not dishonorable retreat, and the two 
hosts were still face to face, with apparently 
still greater difficulties to be surmounted by 
those who should take the offensive. But 
the success of the Sea of Azoff, of Sebastopol, 
and subsequently of Kinburn, were deadly 
blows. Russia had lost in men, resources, 
and even in self-confidence more than the 
most sanguine had thought. A Power 
ag wee nearer, and, as a neutral, 

ter informed, more truly appreciated the 
situation. It was then that Austria entered 
more completely into the course laid down 
a engagements of the 2d of December. 

e Cabinet of Vienna undertook to present 


Y |to this that little cordialit 
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terms to St. Petersburg, strengthened by an 
ultimatum of its own. It was first necessary, 
however, to learn the conditions on which 
the Western Powers would: treat. Now, 
argues the writer, the allies were willing to 
leave as little as possible to diplomacy. 
They had had experience of Viennese negoti- 
ations in 1853, which produced the famous - 
Note, and a Viennese conference in 1855, in 
which Prince Gortschakoff was able to alter- 
nate offers and reactions, as if making sport 
of Europe. France and England knew their 
power, and would fit their conditions. To 
those conditions Austria assented, to 
present them, and promised that if they were 
not accepted within three weeks she would 
break off all relations with the Court of St. 
Petersburg, and place her armies in readi- 
ness for an approaching campaign. Two 
merits are claimed for the French Govern- 
ment in arranging this semi-neutral media- 
tion. In the first place, it is urged that the 
objects of the war were gained, the safety of 
Turkey secured, the aggression of Russia 
repressed, for at least a generation. It was 
laudable, therefore, to consent to peace. 
But a still higher triumph of France is, that 
7 her arms and policy she made Austria an 
ally, and separated two empires bound to- 
gether by similar institutions, mutual obli- 
gations, and common fears of political 
change. It is also suggested that credit is 
due to the representations by which the con- 
sent of England was obtained. England, 
says the writer, was little desirous of peace, 
and less of a peace procured by Austrian 
mediation. She had commenced the war 
without preparation ; she had seen her armies 
severely tried, and her credit unworthily 
depreciated ; she had since made gigantic 
efforts, which were likely to be rewarded 
with much successand fame. A vague feel- 
ing of disappointment therefore followed the 
news of anticipated peace. Let it be added 
existed between 
London and Vienna. The expression of, 
English opinion on the Hungarian war and 
the doubts thrown on the sincerity of Austria 
in Eastern politics had caused a coldness 
between the two countries. It was, then, 
creditable to the skill of France that she 
obtained the consent of England to treat with 
a worsted enemy through the medium of a 
suspected ally, while England herself is 
re * all praise for her public spirit and 
aith. 

Then came the Conferences of Paris. That 
they should bear this name is an honor for 
France. Europe had negotiated abortively 
at Vienna during three successive years; it 
was reserved for the French capital to be the 
scene of a new and honorable settlement. 
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To England is the credit due of having sug- 
ted the chief city of her ally as the fit spot 
pee otiations. It is announced that the 
neutralization of the Black Sea was the first 
point of discussion, and it is shown how the 
understanding between Austria und the 
Western Powers was complete before the 
the Conferences were opened. Into the de- 
tails of the Treaty it is useless toenter. The 
French writer shows how his country and its 
allies have triumphed. The Russian frontier 
has for the first time receded. Ismail, the 
most glorious conquest of Suvaroff, is no 
longer a Russian fortress, and the Pruth, the 
scene of Peter’s disasters and heroism, now 
flows through Turkish soil. The Czar is 
without a fleet in the south, while Turkey 
can send her squadrons up to the highest 
bays of the Bosphorus, sendy to dispel even 
the dream of danger. The declaration of 
Count Orloff inserted in the protocols places 
the Bug and the Sea of Azoff in the same 
category as the Black Sea. The protectorate 
of Russia both over territories and races is 
forevera bolished, while every outlying prov- 
inceand every Christian people receives fresh 
guarantees for liberty. nee, says the 
writer, with great truth, had been in the 
East too much of a religious partisan. 
While under her ancient kings she had been 
looked upon as a protectress of all Christians, 
she had ended by narrow endeavors to exalt 
the Catholics at the expense of the Eastern 
Churches. Russia had then seized her op- 
portnaliy, and extended her political sway 
y the action of Greek fanaticism. The les- 
son had not been in vain ; and now through 
Western influence equal and sufficient rights 
have been obtained by Christians of every 
Church. An edict has been published ‘+ re- 
markable for a precision of form and an 
elevation of views which bear witness to the 
influence under which it has been composed.’’ 
This is a compliment, we know not how far 
merited, to M. Thouvenel, the French Am- 
bassador at Constantanople. To conclude, 
the views of the French Government respect- 
ing the Danubian provinces are announced. 
The Cabinet of Napoleon is still in favor of 
a union and an hereditary monarchy. The 
opposition of the Porte has, we think, been 
applauded by the more sound-judging of our 
own countrymen, who, in spite of the French 
writer’s arguments, are unwilling to see an- 
other Otho on the throne of Buc t, and 





the most important territory in Eastern Eu- 
rope under the sway of a camarilla and a 
priesthood. 

Having vindicated the past, the writer 
attempts to divine the future. Naturally, 
the contrast between 1855 and 1815 is a 
fruitful theme for congratulation. The rev- 
olutions of France are declared to have been 
the strength of Russia. A good word is said 
for the Restoration, but the failures of the 
July Monarchy are dwelt upon, and it is 
declared to have been unable to conciliate 
the Continent, and even to preserve a good 
understanding with England. The revolu- 
tion of 1848 is spoken of as might be ex- 
eerie In fact, Parliamentary France is 

eclared to have been merely a country which 
has lost ‘‘ thirty years in the barren discus- 
sions of party.’? This unbappy period hav- 
ing closed she is able once more to fulfil her 
mission. She will preserve the alliance with 
England, which is founded on a just appre- 
ciation of the differing qualities of the two 
nations. Austria is of necessity linked to 
the Western Powers. The Russian Cabinet 
is profoundly irritated. against its old ally. 
The Plenipotentiaries of the Czar at Paris 
made known their sentiments towards Austria 
by an attitude which escaped no one’s notice. 
Austria must, then, perforce cling to the 
French alliance. France may then hope 
that Austrian necessity and Sardinian good- 
will will give her a great part to play in 
Italy. In the North, Sweden is detached 
from Russia ; in Central Europe Prussia has 
been obliged to remonstrate with the Czar, 
while Saxony and Bavaria have given their 
adhesion to the policy which the French 
Emperor has inaugurated. France has re- 
covered all that she has lost by the misfor- 
tunes of the first Empire and the aberrations 
of succeeding Governments. The peace re- 
cently proclaimed has placed her in the first 
rank of the nations, and the press of all 
countries vies in expressions of gratitude to 
the Prince who hassaved Europe by restoring 
his own country. Such are the arguments 
and congratulations of a warm friend of the 
existing rule in France. The justice of much 
that has been quoted must he apparent toall, 
and the whole production is worthy of peru- 
sal by those who would learn what has been 
done and what may be anticipated in a land 
so nearly linked with our own by alliance 
and interests. 
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From the New York Evening Post. 
DE SOTO. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY HEARING MR. MILBURNES’ 
FIRST LECTURE. 7 


*« FaTuer of Waters !’’ dashing so free, 

What dost thou sing of so changefully ? 

Now with a joyous and merry lay, 

Like the laugh of a child at his guileless play; 
Now with a sad and solemn moan, 
Like a dirge for those who are lost and gone; 
Now to the night wind, and now to the flowers, 
Now to the rocks and forest bowers; 

Now as in sorrow, now as in glee, 

What dost thou sing of so changefully ? 
Methinks thy murmur, so sweet and low, 
Tells of the hour, so long ago, 

When first, on the shore of thy rushing flood, 
In wonder and gladness the white man stood, 
With a throbing heart, and a flashing eye, ~ 
As he watched thy proud waves rolling by, 
And dreamed of glory and wealth and fame, 
And homage paid to his lordly name; 

Then, over thy dark and heaving breast, 

He crossed on the billow’s foaming crest 

And raised on thy banks of verdant moss 

An emblem of faith in the holy cross. 


And joyous and glad is thy festive lay, 

While it tells of the hopes of that by-gone day — 
And now with a deep and dirge-like moan 

Born on the wild breeze low and lone, 

A requiem sad for the young and brave 
Breathes in the sigh of thy rolling wave. 

Far down to thy depths of sable hue, 

Far from the limits of mortal view, 

There at the midnight of silence and gloom, 
The hero went down to his quiet tomb. 


Then methinks I hear, in thy murmur low, 

A voice of sorrow — a wail of woe, 

That tells how a living and youthful heart 

Trembled and sighed from its lord to part; 

How she watched the sun on each weary day, 

And counted the hours and wished them away; 

How she gazed afar on the ocean blue, 

And over its waters in thought she flew, 

As far away on that distant shore 

She waited for him who would come no more; 

And, day by day, her cheek grew pale, 

And her footsteps entered the gloomy vale; 

And soon when the sorrowful tale was told 

How the hero slept in the land of gold, 

How his toils and travels and hopes were vain, 

And the one she loved could not wake again — 

Then slower she stepped and her eye grew dim, 

Till the young heart stopped that had beat for 
him. 


Then low and sweet let her requiems be, 

As the breath of the south wind over the sea, 
Murmur it still to the breeze afar, 

Whisper it low to the evening star. 

Chant the sweet story to earth and sky 


Of the mourner’s grief and the true heart’s sigh; | 





DE S0OTO.—THE WINTERS. 


Echo it ever by night and day, 

While thy deep waters are rolling away; 
Ever wherever thy deep waves rove 

Tell the sweet story of woman’s love. 
Let this the theme of thy waters be 
How one true heart was broken for thee. 


Brooxtyn, January 81, 1856. 





THE WINTERS. 
We did not fear them once— the dull gray 


mornings 
No cheerless burden on our spirits laid; 
The long night-watches did not bring us warn- 
ings 
That we were tenants of a house decayed; 
The early snows like dreams to us descended; 
The frost did fairy-work on pave and bough; 
Beauty, and power, and wonder have not 
ended — 
How is it that we fear the Winters now? 


Their house-fires fall as bright on hearth and 
chambers; 
Their northern starlight shines as coldly 
clear ; 
The woods still keep their holly for December; 
The world a welcome yet for the new year, 
And far away in old remembered places 
The snow-drop rises and the robin sings; 
The sun and moon look out with loving faces — 
Why have our days forgot such goodly things? 


Is it now that north wind finds us shaken 

By tempests fiercer than its bitter blast, 
Which fair beliefs and friendships, too, have 

taken 

Away like Summer foliage as they passed, 
And made life leafless in its pleasant valleys, 

Waning the light of promise from our day, 
Fill mists meet even in the inward palace— 

A dimness not like theirs to pass away ? 


It was not thus when dreams of love and laurels 
Gave sunshine to the Winters of our youth, 
Before its hopes had fallen in fortune’s quarrels, 

Or time had bowed them with his heavy 
truth — 
Ere yet the twilights found us strange and 
lonely, 
With — coming when the fire burns 
ow, 
To tell of distant graves and losses only — 
The past that cannot change and will not go. 


Alas! dear friends, the Winter is within us, 
Hard is the ice that grows about the heart; 
For petty cares and vain regrets have won us 
From life’s true heritage and better part. 
Seasons and skies rejoice, yea, worship rather; 
But nations toil and tremble even as we, 
Hoping for harvests they will never gather, 
Fearing the Winters which they may not sea 
—Frances Browne. 





